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REST IN THE GRAVE. | 


Rest in the grave!—but rest is for the weary, 
And her slight limbs were hardly girt for toil ; 
Rest is for lives worn out, deserted, dr eary, 
Which have no brightness left for death to spoil. 
We yearn for rest, when power and passion wasted 
Have left to memory nothing but regret; 
She sleeps. while life’s best pleasures, all untasted, 
Had scarce approached her rosy lips as yet. 
Her childlike eyes still lacked their crowning sweet- 
hess, 
Her form was ripening to more perfect grace. 
She died, with the pathetic incompleteness 
Of beauty’s promise on her pallid face. 
What undeveloped gifts, what powers untested, 
Perchance with her have passed away from earth; 
What germs of thought in that young brain arrested 
May never grow and quicken and have birth! 
She knew not love who might have loved so truly, 
Though love-dreams stirred her fancy, faint and 
fleet ; 
Her soul’s ethereal wings were budding newly, 
Her woman's heart had scarce begun to beat... 
We drank the sweets of life, we drink the bitter, 
And death to us would almost seem a boon ; 
But why, to her, for whom glad life were fitter, 
Should darkness come ere day had reached its noon? 
No answer,—save the echo of our weeping, 
Which from the woodland and the moor is heard , 
Where, in the springtime, ruthless stormwinds sweep - 
ing 
Have slain the unborn flower and new-fledged bird. 
— Temple Bar. 











WOMEN IN THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBI - 
TION. 


It seems to me that American women 
have every reason to take satisfaction in the 
test applied to their work, during the Cen- 
tennial year. Their services in the Philad- 
elphia Exhibition have been as great and as 
unexpected, and will not, I trust, be as 
readily forgotten when the occasion is past, 
as those they rendered in the Sanitary Com- 
mission. When discouragement prevailed 
as to raising money, their prompt organiza- 
tion and efficient action gave a great impetus 
to the whole movement, and contributed 
largely to the material means. The ‘‘Wo- 
man's Pavilion’ marked, as I shall pres- 
ently show, a step in the organization of 
such exhibitions. And the ‘‘New Century 
for Woman” furnished a series of articles 
so admirable as to eclipse all the innumera- 
ble letters from gifted correspondents in the 
other newspapers and in the magazines. It 
is one great thing to be regretted in the 
closing of the great exhibitiou, that the New 
Century for Woman must also close. With 
all due loyalty to the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
it must be admitted that its short-iived 
Philadelphia contemporary has been, in its 
literary and mechanical aspects, the best 
periodical yet conducted by women. 

As for the ‘‘Woman’s Pavilion,” it seems 
to me that nothing was ever criticized ina 
more hasty and shallow way. It was treated 
as being a piece of mere ostentatious rival- 
ry with the work of men. Suppose that 
the “Government Building” had been re- 
garded as a mere piece of rivalry, aimed 
against the ‘‘Main Building?” In each case 
there was no attempt at rivalry about it; it 
was merely a collateral exhibition, based 
On separate ground, and valuable for that 
reason. Such subordinate collections have 
a recognized place. In a vast collection of 
plants or insects, for instance, there will 
often be a subordinate collection of ‘‘plants 
used for the food of man,” or “‘insects inju- 





rious to vegetation.” The specimens used 
for this will be generally duplicates of 
those contained in the main collection; it is 
of no consequence whether they are better 
or worse, as specimens; but their interest 
lies in the fact that they are combined for a 
different object—to illustrate a special point. 

So the Woman's Pavilion was evidently 
designed neither to impoverish the main 
building nor to rival it, but simply to show 
many of same articles re-combined to illus- 
trate a special matter, namely: the indus- 
trial pursuits and successes of women in 
1876. It was not only a legitimate collec- 
tion, but exceedingly interesting; its popu- 
larity was tested by the throngs that visited 
it, and its usefulness will be seen hereafter 
in the enlarged experience of the multitudes 
who there discovered, for the first time, 
how great a variety of industries women 
might pursue. If it could be proved— 
which it certainly cannot—that each sepa- 
rate piece of work there shown was sur- 
passed by some similar piece of work done 
by men elsewhere on the grounds, the value 
of the Woman’s Pavilion would remain 
the same. For in a great exhibition the 
question of superior and inferior need not 
enter; and any objection made on this 
ground is as shallow as that made by dema- 
gogues to an educational exhibition, from 
some of our smaller states, on the ground 
that in such an exhibition, if made, they 
would be sure to be surpassed by Germany or 
by Massachusetts. Let it be surpassed; the 
object of a Centennial Exhibition is to get 
at the facts, let the comparison cut where 
it may. 

I say this the more readily, because I said 
the same in June, in a letter which was lost 
in the post-oftice; the only communication 
of mine to this JouRNAL that ever suffered 
that fate. Even then, 1 was most agreeably 
disappointed on visiting the Woman’s Pa- 
vilion, and was rejoiced that it had been at- 
tempted. But beyond this, what an expe- 
rience must the women have gained who 
have taken part in that work in Philadel- 
phia! What with the committee and their 
“aids” there must have been, I am told, 
more than a thousand women who helped 
in the labor, on the spot. They must have 
learned many lessons of method and energy; 
have learned lfow to combine and organize 
and concentrate; how to conduct business; 
how to make bargains and pay bills; how 
to economize time and subordinate unim- 
portant to important things; how to listen 
without dismay to their own voices; how 
to have the courage of their opinions. They 
have also learned, if report may be trusted, 
how to stand up for their own just claims, 
when needful, even in the face of reporters, 
United States Commissioners, and Financial 
Boards. They have perhaps been taught, 
as the ladies of the Advisory Board in re- 
spect to Penal Institutions have learned in 
Rhode Island—how unsatisfactory it is for 
women to share the responsibilities of men 
without sharing the substantial power and 
the acknowledged respect. If a thousand 
women in Philadelphia, or anywhere else, 
have learned this lesson, it is worth all the 
hard work which has led to it. For this 
brings us to the precise point where the 
next Centennial period is to take up the 
work of this. This sees women largely 
and variously employed in the work of life. 
The next step is to secure to them, in that 
work, their fair share of honor, responsi- 
bility, and open, recognized power. 

T. W. H. 
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FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT. 





The Joint Congressional Committee ap- 
pointed for the District of Columbia, met 
in Washington, on the 14th instant. 

Judge T. J. Durant made an argument in 
favor of a municipal government, and cited 
precedents to show that Congress had the 
right to create such a municipality. He 
was in favor of forming a municipality 
based on universal Suffrage. He held that 
the reason the territorial form of govern- 
ment failed was because it was not a popu- 
lar government, but an aristocracy. He 
said if the board of public works had cre- 
ated an extravagant debt it was not done 
through the popular will, but Congress was 
clearly responsible for it, because it had de- 
prived the people of the power to select the 
board, and vested it with the executive. 

Judge Hunton.—When you speak of uni- 
versal Suffrage, do you mean to include 
women? 

Answer.—I am here to ask for a republi- 
can form of government, and not to discuss 
social questions; but, if you want my indi- 
vidual opinion, I take the broadest possible 
ground on that question. I believe women 
ought to vote. 

Judge Durant said the rate of tax here 
was too high. He favored the support of 
the municipality by an income tax; de- 





nounced, as one of the greatest evils, the cor- 
porate system of cities for public works, 
and advocated that cities should do their 
own work by day’s labor. He hoped that, 
if a municipality was created, Congress 
would prohibit the council from going into 
debt; that is, not allow bonds to be issued 
for posterity to pay. 

Prof. Loomis opposed the suggestion of 
divorcing the conntry from Washington 
city. He favored that there be but one 
form of government for Washington, George- 
town, and the country. If there is to be a 
division of districts he favored that George- 
town, Uniontown, Mount Pleasant,and Ten- 
nallytown be made separate. 

Mrs. Sara J. Spencer, Dr. Caroline B. 
Winslow, Mrs. Ellen O’Connor, Mrs. Ellen 
C. Sargent, Mrs. Parnell, and several other 
ladies, representing the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, the District of Co- 
lumbia Woman Franchise Association, and 
several benevolent organizations, were pres- 
ent and desired to be heard. The chairman, 
Mr. Spencer, said they would be heard 
through one of their own number, accord- 
ing to custom. 

Mrs. Spencer addressed the Commission 
for twenty minutes. She said that the very 
existence of this commission to frame a 
government for the District of Columbia is 
a double confession that the Congress of 
the United States and the men of this Dis- 
trict have totally failed in the government 
of this small section of our national do- 
main. ‘It is true you have announced to 
men only that you would hear them on this 
subject, but, since the term men included 
women for purposes of punishment, we 
may fairly infer that it includes women for 
purposes of law and justice.” 

Senator Spencer.—‘‘We certainly meant 
to include women in this case, and if we 
had thought of it would have specially 
named them. We ure very glad to hear you.” 

Mrs. Spencer.—Thanks. We thought it 
was only an oversight, such as the men of 
the United States have committed for a hun- 
dred years, and therefore we came to rep- 
resent ourselves. The capitals of the king- 
doms of this world are the pride of the 
nations. They are the homes of the kings 
and their courtiers. But the capital of the 
finest republic in the world is the football 
of the nation, Our three hundred and 
seventy eight kings have their homes and 
their courtiers in their separate kingdoms, 
and their interests are directly antagonistic 
to ours. In this District there are seven 
thousand more women than men, and I call 
the world to witness that they are honest, 
industrious, law-abiding citizens. Men 
have controlled our nearest interests as 
wives, mothers, and daughters, without ask- 
ing our counsel. Weare here to-day to ask 
that in whatever form of government you, 
in your wisdom, may submlt to the people 
for this District, whether it be monarchy, 
aristocracy, or republic, you give Woman 
an equal representation. If you provide a 
king, provide also a queen. If a commis- 
sion, let it consist of an equal number of 
men and women. If a republic let it be 
based upon equal votes of all our citizens. 
Do not treat us, wives, mothers, and daugh- 
ters, as you treat the inmates of your alms- 
houses, station houses and jails, as unfit to 
have a voice in questions which affect our 
homes, our persons, our sons and our daugh- 
ters, 

Dr. Caroline B. Winslow followed with a 
brief argument upon the moral effect of 
giving the women of the District a voice in 
making the laws. 

A represntative of a temperance organi- 
zation made an argument favoring that the 
sale of alcohol should be prohibited, be- 
cause it was a poison. He favored that 
both men and women be allowed to vote 
on the subject of prohibition. 
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WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE UNION. 


We have received, and call attention to 
the following announcement made by the 
‘‘Woman’s Temperance Union.” The names 
attached to this announcement are a guaran- 
tee of fidelity and ability, and we cheerfully 
publish their appeal. L. 6. 

ANNOUNCEMENT AND APPEAL OF THE 

PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 

To our Sisters of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions throughout the Land, 
greeting: 

The Board of Managers of the Woman’s 
National Christian Temperance Union, to 
whom the late Convention was pleased to 
confide the interests of our paper, has 
placed those interests in our hands for the 
coming year. Asa token of our purpose 
faithfully to care for them, we have per- 
sonally assumed the debt of four hundred 
dollars, which has accrued during the past 
year, and which is an exceedingly small 
amount in consideration of the fact that 
this is but the eighteenth number. 

In view of the wide-spread financial de- 
pression in newspaper circles, great credit 
is due to those who have had it in charge, 
that our paper has already become so near- 
ly self-supporting. We have cheerfully as- 
sumed the debt in order that you may feel 
that our paper starts under its new auspices 
free from embarrassment. 





We ask your especial attention to the 
names of the editorial corps elected for the 
year. 

Miss Margaret E. Winslow, whose ini- 
tials are familiar to a large circle of readers, 
is Editor-in-Chief. Active in the Brooklyn 
work from its beginning, she comes to us 
with brain and heart imbued with the 
blessed spirit of the Crusade. She will be 
ably supported by the following editorial 
contributors: 

Frances E. Willard, 

Mary C. Johnson, 

Julia Colman, 

Helen E. Brown, 

Mary T. Lathrop, 

Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 

Hannah Whitall Smith, 

Sarah K. Bolton, 

Jennie F. Willing, 

Mary T. Burt, 

Mary A. Lathbury, 

Jenny B. Merrill. 

Arrangements have also been made for a 
Sunday School Lesson and Temperance Ex- 
ercise for Juvenile Unions. Two of these 
will be prepared each month, thus meeting 
the urgent demand which grows out of the 
constantly increasing interest in the Juve- 
nile work, and rendering the paper indis- 
pensable to our Unions. Hereafter we shall 
furnish at least one engraving every month. 

Further details of our plans will be given 
in the December number. 

It will be noticed that, although the im- 
perative interests of the paper demand that 
our editorial and publishing offices be sidc 
by side, and also that our local habitation 
be unchanged, we are still so fortunate as 
to retain the name of the former Editor 
upon our list of contributors. 

And now, beloved co-workers, we lay be- 
fore you the plans which, after much 
thought and prayer, we have matured. 
Upon you, much more than upon us, their 
fulfillment depends. We call upon you, 
each and all, to push forward the work of 
canvassing for subscribers, in every direc- 
tion that your time, opportnnities, and in- 
fluence will permit. 

Your response to this appeal will deter- 
mine the destiny of the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union. 

Edited and published by women, and de- 
voted solely to the advancement of our Gos- 
pel ''emperance work, the paper is your 
own, and with implicit faith we commit to 
your loving, thoughtful care, this child of 
the Crusade. 

Mary T. Burt, Brooklyn, N. Y., Publisher. 

Jane M. Geddes, Adrian, Mich. 

Zerelada G. Wallace, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frances E. Willard, Chicago, Ll. 

Caroline Buell, New Haven, Conn. 

Harriet M. Haven, Rutland, Vt. 

Esther Pugh, Cincinnati, O. 


oe — 
DO BOSTON HOTELS RESPECT WOMEN. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—In your last issue, an 
article with the above heading appeared. 
Will you permit me to make a few inquiries 
concerning this matter? 

In the article named, it is stated that a lady 
of the highest respectability was refused 
lodging at one of the best hotels in this city, 
because, as we are led to infer, she was trav- 
eling alone; that is, unaccompanied by a 
gentleman. This lady, arriving after mid- 
night with an invalid child, was told she 
could not remain, and the servant was or- 
dered by the clerk to get the woman a car- 
riage and set her a-going. It seems she had 
been advised by your correspondent to go 
to that hotel, for there she would be proper- 
ly treated. Theinquiries I wish to make are: 

‘Is it customary, in Boston, to treat wo- 
men who travel alone in this way? If not, 
what hotel is it, which stands as one of the 
best, that so insnlts good women who take 
the right to travel as suits them best? Has 
not the public a right to know where travel- 
ers can be entertained?” 

The public pays for officers of the law to 
protect the keeper of a public house from 
evil characters, and entertainment is due to 
the traveler until he shows that he is not of 
bad character. 

Neither men nor women should be refused 
admission to a public house merely on the 
suspicion of sleepy clerks. 

Certainly this house spoken of is an ex- 
ception, for tens of thousands of American 
women are constantly traveling alone all 
over the Union, who never meet with such 
treatment. I would say further, if we wish 
to correct evils we must be willing to pay 
the price that it costs. 

Your correspondent says, when she was 
traveling in the West she was frequently 
asked by women who are obliged to pass 
through Boston alone, to which hotel they 
could go and feel they were in the right 
place. She gave the name of the one men- 
tioned above. But now she says she finds 
she was mistaken, and wishes to correct her 
error. Permit me to say the error is not 
corrected. The public is as ignorant of the 
house where such an outrage occurred as 
though it had never happened. 

When we have a truth to tell for the ben- 
efit of the public, it is best to give it under 
our full name and take the consequences, 
which in the end will be an injury to no one. 

Let us have the name of the hotel. 

Boston, Mass. MatTiLpA HINDMAN. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary FLercuer has given $50.000 
to found a public hospital at Burlington, Vt. 

Miss LAWRENCE, of Suftield, Ct., has re- 
slgned her position in the Public School to 
become assistant Postmaster of that town. 

Mrs. LANDER has just presented an origi- 
nal half-length portrait of Catherine II, of 
Russia. to the Corcoran gallery at Washing- 
ton. 

Miss JEAN INGELOw is described as asome- 
what stout, middle-aged and agreeable wo- 
man, with a good and intelligent but not 
beautiful face. 

Mrs. KIMBERLY, the woman who has a 
stock farm in Iowa, has taken over three 
thousand dollars’ worth of premiums this 
fall on her stock, 

Mrs. Rost HawTHorneé Latrurop, Haw- 
thorne’s fair-haired daughter, bas written 
some poems for the Jadependent, which are 
commended by the critics. 

Susan B. ANTHONY will lecture in Paine 
Memorial Hall, on Sunday evening, Dec. 3rd. 
This is the first of a course of lectures which 
are to be given by women in the same Hall, 
this season. 

Miss Evizanetn West has recovered 
$6000, at Cincinnati, for breach of promise 
of marriage, against the estate of Enoch 
Haynes, who has died since the commence- 
ment of the trial. 

Miss Hopekrins, who graduated at Wil- 
braham Academy in 1870, iselected profess- 
or of History in Wellesley College. She 
has been for several years a teacher in Law- 
rence University, Appleton, Wis. 

Miss M. A. Nopepen, of the High School 
at Portland, Oregon, delivered an interest- 
ing address upon the ‘‘Centennial as an Ed- 
ucator” before the City Teachers Institute, on 
Saturday. Itis evident that this lady visited 
the Exposition with her eyes open. 

Mrs. MARGARET E. PARKER, President 
of the Women’s British Temperance Asso- 
ciation, and President of the Women's In- 
ternational Christian Temperance Union, 
sailed from Baltimore to her home at the 
Cliff, near Dundee, Scotland, on the steamer 
Caspian. 

QUEEN VicToriA, in 1852, wrote to her 
uncle Leopold, that she disliked polities and 
all business connected with the government, 
and that good women should dislike all mas 
culine occupations. But she has got brave- 
ly over allthat. ‘‘An ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of precept.” ’ 

Mrs. NATHANIEL Wuirte, of Concord, N. 
H., is elected President of the Woman’s 
State Temperance League. They say that, 
if the public authorities will not heed their 
petition for suppressing the liquor traffic, 
they will strive to influence nominations and 
elect temperance men who will enforce the 
law. 

Miss FRANCES WILLARD, whose earnest- 
ness and ability as an advocate of Temper- 
ance is making her a most effective force in 
that department of reform, lectured in Ply- 
mouth Church last week on ‘‘Home Protec- 
tion.” Miss Willard is a most eloquent and 
persuasive speaker. She ought to be on the 
Lyceum platform. 

Mrs. A. J. Duntway, the editor of the 
New Northwest, of Portland, Oregon, is soon 
to return to the Pacific coast to take charge 
of her paper again. She has been East for 
several weeks, attending the Centennial and 
reading the proof of her new poems, ‘‘Dav- 
id”, and ‘‘Anna Watson.” She will fill several 
lecturing engagements on her way home. 

Mrs. C. Frevp, of Athol, Mass., was seri- 
ously injured internally, Wednesday night, 
by taking aqua ammonia, in a prescription 
from a local drug store, in place of aqua cin- 
namon. The original prescription came 
from this city, and was fora headache cure. 
The village drug clerk made an error in 
copying it, asthe word cinnamon was indis- 
tinctly written. 

Mrs. Exisua Jenks, of South Adams, 
Mass., has sued the fire district, for damages 
to about an acre of her land, caused by flow- 
age from the reservoir of the fire district. 
The hearing took place before Charles T. 
Barker and Henry Stearns of Pittsfield, and 
C. J. Kittredge of Hinsdale, at the probate 
court room. The fire district had tried to 
buy the land of Mrs. Jenks, but would not 
pay the price asked. 


Miss ANNA DICKINSON, who has been play- 
ing in St. Louis for a few days, receives en- 
cou. .gement from the Republican of that 
city, which says: ‘‘Miss Dickinson is stead- 
ily improving in her portrayal of the char- 
acter of Anne Boleyn, and is gaining free- 
dom and ease at every performance. Her 
audiences are attentive and demonstrative, 
and she has been obliged to respond to fre- 
quent recalls every night.” 
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Fourth Woman’s Congress, 

The concluding essay read at the Wom- 
an’s Congress was one on 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
BY ANNA GARDNER. 

Organized effort can have no better or 
higher aim than to promote the progress of 
the race by striving to elevate the feminine 
half of humanity. 

A Woman's Congress is eminently an ap- 
propriate occasion to consider what presents 
itself as the greatest obstacle to that end, 
amid the perplexities, the manifold com- 
plications incident to it. 

Civilization waits—nor can it march for- 
ward unencumbered, until the public mind 
shall be awakened to the great problem for 
which the opening Centennial epoch calls 
so loudly—how shail Woman be helped out 
of a constrained, unnatural position, inimi- 
cal to a free and “harmonious development 
of her faculties, and placed on an equal 
footing with man? 

Many of the best minds and ablest think- 
ers of this or any other age have reached the 
conclusion that Woman’s want of equal ed- 
ucational opportunities with Man, her in- 
dustrial disabilities, her lack of personal in- 
dependence, and, as wife and mother, of the 
due control of her offspring, with manifold 
other disadvantages, hinge upon her being 
denied the self-protecting power of the ballot. 

The exercise of this right, inherent in a 
representative government, cannot consist- 
ently be denied to any class of citizens, of 
whatever nationality, complexion, or sex. 
While women continue to be treated as _be- 
longing to a lower rank, a subject order, no 
matter how generous the culture of the 
schools for her, she can never attain the 
highest possibilities of womanhood. While 
a whole scale of her faculties is crushed out 
by the law of custom, and she is denied op- 
portunities for the practical application of 
her acquirements, profound learning, as it 
is comparatively aimless, must necessarily be 
to nosmall extent, if not absolutely, wasted. 

In order to broaden the horizon of her 
mind and enlarge the scope of her aims, her 
legal status, now so belittling, must be 
changed; and, as an initial step in her eleva- 
tion, the ballot, the acknowledged palladi- 
um of individual rights, itself an education- 
ary force, must be placed in her hands. 

We fail to appreciate the condescension 
of Man in volunteering to relieve Woman 
of responsibilities, of places of trust and 
honor which through all time have tended 
to elevate and benefit himself, have strength- 
ened his intellect and developed his reason, 
“that choicest gift of God to humankind.” 
As in the material so in the mental world, 
the masculine and faminine elements should 
be wedded, and their action be co-operative. 

The fact that each sex possesses reciprocal 
superiority as complementary halves, is not 
recognized in the present distorted condi- 
tion of society. The undue predominance 
of masculine authority interrupts the nor- 
mal adjustment, the equilibrium of opposite 
forces, which, in harmony with the general 
law of the Universe, the advanced guard of 
humanity is struggling to realize. To what 
extent this false and pernicious idea of Wo- 
man as a subject being, wrought into our 
very habits of thought and action, depresses 
her below the dignity of a true womanhood 
and consequently dwarfs the race, is beyond 
estimation. 

It has robbed her of that which most ele- 
vates and ennobles human character—self- 
respect and personal responsibility. While 
the stigma of disfranchisement remains, 
Woman must continue to be repressed—and 
to feel an enforced subjection, which alike 
impoverishes her affections and narrows 
the scope of her intellect. 

Except by the indulgence of what is 
termed the ‘‘head of the Family,” woman 
is not considered supreme even in the do- 
mestic circle, the word ‘‘wife” having, 
woven into its very meaning, the idea of a 
contracted hand employment. 

Not only in domestic life, but in all the 
best and most effective work of the world, 
God employs as instrumentalities the joint 
influence and labor of Man and Woman. 
Why should that union be severed in the great 
family of the nation, in shaping laws andpub- 
lic ‘institutions affecting alike both parties? 

To the timid objector, who fears that 
Woman may be legislated out of ‘‘her prop- 
er sphere,” and who dreads a ‘reform 
against nature,” we would cite as apropos 
the words of Daniel Webster in relation to 
Texas. ‘‘The more fixed any sphere by 
the Maker of us all the less necessary it is 
to fence in by statutes or to fence out by 
disfranchisement.” 

In a paper so brief as this must necessa- 
rily be, a logical refutation of any of the 
countless objections urged by opponents to 
a change in Woman’s position, is impossi- 
ble. Permit me therefore to make only a 
few suggestive points which it is desirable 
to have brought out for special considera- 
tion, in reference to one of the most plausi- 
ble of these objections; the assumed inferi- 
ority of Woman to Man. This olden dog- 
ma, which the thought movement of the 
nineteenth century has been endeavoring to 
eradicate, is revived in certain quarters » Be 
ing these latter days, by inference from an 
assumed scientific basis. Such a plea could 
be reasonably urged | on the ground of 
so vast a disparity in the capacity of the 
sexes as wholly to disqualify Woman from 
following her own impulse in the pursuit of 
happiness, or from exercising her own judg- 
ment in the choice of representatives to ad- 
minister a government professedly based on 
the ‘‘consent of the governed.” An incon- 
siderable ney would, of course, but 
augment the n of the self-protecting 
safeguard which the ballot affords. Let us 
consider whether there is any foundation 
for this alleged mental inferiority. Signifi- 
cant are the words of Victor Haso, who 
said, ‘‘“George Sand died, but she has left us 
the right of Woman resting its evidence on 
the genius of Woman.” hile taking a 
retrospective view of the past from the sav- 
age valuation of Woman as commodity, 
and proceeding along the series of ages to 
the one immediately prior to our own, dur- 
ing which it was gravely asserted, that 
“Chemistry enough to keep the pot boiling, 
and geography enough to know the locality 
of the different rooms in her own house, is 





learning sufficient for a woman,” we are 
led to see that she has been hampered in 
every department of mental endeavor, or 
active life; that, without regard to the bent 
of her genius, drudgery has hemmed her 
in, and tethered her to domestic work not 
always the most attractive, and that preju- 
dice, with a scowling front, has loomed up 
along every pathway into which the in- 
stinctive yearnings of a higher nature have 
allured her, outside the home enclosure. 
We could but be amazed at the grand re- 
sults she has reached, at the sym total of 
her efforts, calculating to the present period, 
were we to look at it from any other stand- 
point than that of the mental equivalence 
of the sexes. We behold with wonder her 
achievements in Art, Literature, Oratory, 
Science, Pathology, Jurisprudence, etc. 

What more indubitable evidence that Wo- 
man was designed to be the peer of her 
brother can be furnished than such triumphs 
as these, everywhere won against the cur- 
rent of public sentiment, and in the face of 
obstacles which would appal the most 
strong-minded men? 

Tennyson expresses but the baser senti- 
ment of society, that which denies to Wo- 
man her God-given place in the scale of 
being, when he says: 

“Woman's pleasure, Woman's pain. 
Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a 
shallower brain.” 


When any considerable number of men 
have advanced sufficiently in moral and 
spiritual excellence to be swayed by princi- 
ples of abstract right, the scales will fall 
from the eyes of the law-maker, and he 
will perceive that Woman should be lifted 
from her low legal estate, now on a par 
with minors, idiots, lunatics, criminals, etc., 
first by legislative enactments. 

While, from constitutional difference, 
Man cannot feel the indignities inflicted up- 
on Woman with a woman’s sense of wrong 
and injustice, he 1s swiftly led to its realiza- 
tion, whenever their manifest effects surge 
up to his own fireside, encroaching upon the 
rights of his own mother, wife or sister. 
He entertains too great a veneration, too 
tender a regard for these relations, to hold 
back his hand when, in the increasing light 
of reflection, he is led to see that he has 
power to open to the sex opportunities for 
pleasure, profit and usefulness, from which, 
under the present regime, they are debarred. 
The time draws near when he will brush 
away the cobwebs of tradition, and dissolve 
the illusion that his own nature is supreme 
and inclusive; that it is typified by the 
fruit of creation, and that women are but 
the ornamental blossoms designed to be sac- 
rificed to swell and increase the fruit. The 
bounds and limits denominated spheres are 
simply absurd. If any man desires to per- 
form that which is usually termed ‘‘Wo- 
man’s work,” if he can use the needle, and 
construct garments better than Woman, 
and preside over a milliner’s and dress- 
maker’s establishment with equal or greater 
skill, if he can sweep and attend to house- 
hold drudgery, the faculty determines the 
sphere for him. On the other hand, if a 
woman can successfully use the scalpel in 

erforming surgical operations, administer 
aw in our courts, preside over a bank, 
navigate a ship, or fill a pulpit to edifica- 
tion, who shall deny that, in following the 
bent of her impulse or the lead of her judg- 
ment in these directions,her acknowledged 
capacity does not equally determine her 
sphere? 

“She claims her license in her work.” 


Exercise is the law of our being. What 
man or woman can accomplish with the 
most profit to the world, in the present 
chaotic state of society, is an open question, 
which experience has yet to determine. 

Meanwhile let Woman continue to avail 
herself of every opportunity to show what 
she can accomplish. The world will not 
always resist the logic of facts. The time 
is rapidly approaching when women, as 
well as men, will be gauged by mental cul- 
ture and the attainment of a lofty charac- 
ter, when the former will continue to be 
respected, after the irresistible charms of 
youth and beauty have departed, and the 
axis of life is turning from the sun. 

The greatest drawback to the attainment 
of this larger and fuller life for Woman, is 
her willing submission to the authority of 
laws and customs degrading to her nature, 
—her ignoble content, — engendered by 
countless ages of subordination, which, vam- 
pyre-like, while consuming her noblest en- 
ergies, renders her unconscious of the silk- 
en fetters by which she has been bound. 
How many minds, brilliantly endowed by 
nature, hindered from development by the 
accident of sex, are slumbering in the deep- 
est lethargy. The time has fully arrived 
for that large class of women who are still 
under the delusion that weakness and de- 
pendence are the prime attractions of the 
sex, to throw off the shackles which have 
been so insiduously forged about them. In 
consequence of hereditary dealing with lit- 
tle plans and little things, she has contract- 
ed a mental stoop, which can be rectified 
only by the full recognition of her rights, 
legal, social, and domestic. 

‘The ballot is the best preparation for the 
ballot.” Toan American citizen Suffrage 
is the key-stone ofall other rights. So long 
as women supinely submit to taxation with- 
out representation, to being governed with- 
out her consent, thereby being herself com- 
pelled to augment the power which holds 
her in the gripe of subjection, legislators 
can never be brought to feel that women 
have political rights which they are bound 
to respect. Did Woman but comprehend 
fully what might be the power, the extent 
of her influence, her true status, the place 
God meant she should occupy, she would 
at once take possession of her rights, and 
no hand would be found to thrust her back. 

History repeats itself on an ever ascend- 
ing scale. The conservatism of to day was 
the radicalism of by-gone years. Innova- 
tions blossom into institutions. The suc- 
cessive ——— of each reformatory move- 
ment is a ple that Woman Suffrage, the 
most advanced reform of the age, will sure- 
ly be fulfilled. When the Alphabet was re- 
luctantly vouchsafed to Woman, only those 
who stood on the heights of thought, saw 
and comprehended what that concession in- 
volved, and, calculating its inevitable con- 





sequences, they were enabled to es ae a 
Caroline Herschel, or a Maria Mitchell. 
The auguries of the present are not less 
certain. Long before the dawn of another 
Centennial anniversary, the struggle for the 
equality of the sexes will have given place 
to higher and nobler issues for the advance- 
ment of humanity. 

In promoting these new measures, man 
and woman will co-operate on an equal 
platform. The dual nature of the race be- 
ing better understood, there will be: 

“Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business of the wor!d, 

Two in the liberal offices of Life, 

Two plummets dropped for one to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind.” 





The Philadelphia Press gave the following 
appreciative notice of the Woman’s Con- 
gress, which deserves to be published with 
the proceedings: 

“The Woman’s Congress adjourned for 
one year at the close of a three-days’ ses- 
sion. It is, perhaps, too early to properly 
estimate the value of its deliberations, but 
it is safe to say that it has done much to 
increase the interest in the questions dis- 
cussed among the ladies of Philadelphia. 
There are some curious reflections suggested 
by this congress which are worthy of note. 
Many readers of the Press will remember 
what a storm of opprobrium and ridicule 
would have greeted such an assemblage not 
many years ago. There are those who can 
recall the excitement which attended the 
advent of Fanny Wright in Philadelphia, 
forty years ago. A representative woman 
of what it is no sneer to call the strong- 
minded sisterhood of England, she was a 
strong advocate of Woman Suffrage, and 
came to Philadelphia to deliver a series of 
lectures upon the advanced ideas of which 
she was the exponent. By the ladies of 
that day she was regarded as a social out- 
cast, by a few strong-minded men, as a 
prophetess presaging an impending social 
revolution, and by the people at large with 
a feeling of the bitterest hate, which mani- 
fested itself in frequent attempts at per- 
sonal violence. The ‘‘few strong-minded 
men” engaged the Arch Street Theatre, and 
there Fanny Wright preached her advanced 
social theories and demanded Woman Suf- 
frage. The theatre was packed from pit to 
dome, but there was not a woman in the 
assemblage. There were all the hostile ele- 
ments in the audience, and the meeting was, 
perhaps, one of the most disorderly ever 
held in this city, and the speaker was after- 
wards narrowly saved from being mobbed. 
True, Fanny Wright was, perhaps, more 
advanced in her teachings than even the 
radical women of the present day; but, ex- 
cept her theological belief, there was not 
one of the doctrines which she advocated 
but has its supporters in the prominent 
ladies of the present congress of women. 

‘‘And when Professor Mitchell, of Vassar 
College, or Julia Ward Howe, or Mary A. 
Livermore, or the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, or any other of the speakers ad- 
vocated Woman Suffrage, cultured Phila- 
delphia to-day, educated by the teaching 
and convinced by the reasonings of these la- 
dies, enthusiastically applauds their ad- 
vanced ideas, and its leaders of society enrol 
themselves by hundreds as members of the 
Women’s Association. 

‘“‘The morning session of the closing day 
was opened by Professor Mitchell in a few 
brief words of congratulation to the large 
audience assembled. The audience was one 
fairly representative of the wealth, culture, 
and refinement of Philadelphia womanhood. 
What a change from forty years ago! A 
very clever paper was the report on reform, 
by Miss Mitchell. Dealing with the refor- 
mation of girls, it included several valuable 
suggestions for the better conduct of re- 
formschools. A number of statistical state- 
ments included went to show that where 
these institutions were conducted on a prop- 
er basis their results were exceedingly bene- 
ficial to the girls who were their inmates. 

The report on finance, by Mrs. Cleveland, 
followed, and proved to be a deeply inter- 
esting paper. She began by stating that af- 
ter considerable inquiry she had been en- 
abled to obtain some data of interest on the 
subject. From answers to letters she had 
addressed to banks in the State of New 
York she found that there were 1070 native- 
born and 657 foreign women depositors, 
with sums in the banks amounting to near- 
ly half a million of dollars, and she had no 
doubt, if it were fully known, the women 
depositors had a million of dollars to their 
credit. Judging by the reports she had re- 
ceived, she believed that over one-fifth of 
the money deposited in savings institutions 
throughout the nation belonged to women. 
After instancing numerous cases where wo- 
men had risen to positions of wealth and em- 
inence in agriculture, law, medicine, and 
journalism, Mrs. Cleveland concluded that 
it was not common sense for women to de- 
spairingly sit down, and, with folded arms 
exclaim that they cannot do for themselves 
what the exigencies of their lives demand. 

‘Mrs. Mary A. Livermore here discussed 
the points of the two previous papers in her 
bright, cheery,and thoroughly sensible style. 
She had the day before paid a visit to the 
great Exhibition, and on making inquiries 
as to who performed most of the beautiful 
work sent from Europe was almost invaria- 
bly answered, ‘Women.’ It is scarcely 
necessary to add that this information was 
received with repeated rounds of genteel ap- 





plause. She deprecated indolence, and 
urged that fashionable women give up the 
frivolities of life, which they would be the 
first to condemn in a man. 

“Mrs. Ames, of Germantown, read the 
next paper. It was an essay by Mrs. Steb- 
bins, on ‘Co-operation for Protection against 
Spurious and Adulterated Manufactures.’ 
She stated that women were constantly and 
persistently imposed upon in this direction, 
and quoted a sneech made at the Woman 
Suffrage Convention in Boston by Wendell 
Phillips, in which he said that ‘the honesty 
of the Executive Government at Washing- 
ton was quite as great as that of the Con- 
gress which investigated it; just as honest, 
and no more so, than that of the assembly 
of railroad presidents, and just as honest as 
the bank presidents, the merchants, and 
the people generally. Why, you cannot 
get an ounce of honest food in Boston, and, 
if you are sick, you cannot get an honest 
drug at five-sixths of the drug-stores.’ 

‘This closed the morning session. Inthe 
afternoon session the proceedings com- 
menced by the reading of a paper on ‘‘Wo- 
men in the Legal Profession,” by Miss 
Goodell, a lady lawyer practicing in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. It discussed in capital 
style the objections urged against women in 
this direction, and exposed the fallacy of 
the arguments used in that way. She held 
that women could and did make successful 
lawyers, and pointed out cases where their 
services were much more valuable to their 
sex than that of men would have been. 
Prof. Mitchell here stated that the venera- 
ble Lucretia Mott had given a handsome 
donation to aid in defraying the expenses 
of the congress, this announcement being 
received with great applause. 

““*Woman and her Trimmings,’ a paper 
by Mrs. Turner, was next read by Miss 
Partridge, a really clever and gifted young 
lady, whose elocutionary powers are of a 
high order. The paper was a merciless 
criticism upon the gewgaws used to embel- 
lish the dress of the fashionable women of 
to-day, a keen rebuke to the system of long 
trails, and a common-sense, practical appeal 
for a radical reform in this direction. 

‘‘A paper on Clubs, read by Miss Cleve- 
land, closed the session. It recommended 
the establishment of a woman’s club here, 
which would attract the gifted and intel- 
lectual women of Philadelphia for social 
intercourse and the interchange of views 
having reference to the progress of the Wo- 
man’s movement. 

‘The third and closing session of the last 
day of the congress began at half-past seven 
o’clock, by the reading of a paper on ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage,’ by Miss Anna Gardner. 
Miss Gardner handled the subject in a 
clever manner. It was an able arraignment 
of that freak of society which has thus far 
prevented Woman from the exercise of the 
right of franchise, and an appeal to con- 
tinue the agitation until success shall have 
been obtained. 

“‘A cordial invitation having been extended 
to Mrs. Lucy Stone to address the meeting, 
that lady spoke about ten minutes on the 
good time coming, when the nation would 
be governed by the suffrage of men and 
women alike. 

“‘Speeches were also made by Mrs. Parker 
of Dundee, Scotland; Mrs. Livermore, and 
several other ladies.” 

oe 


FEMALE SEMINARIES. 





There lived a gentlemen in the country of 
Utopia, who thought he would like to go to 
the Centennial, so he said to his wife:— 

“I will go to this wonderful Ameriea, this 
boasted Centennial, and I will see what I 
shall see. But of one thing I am sure; I 
shall find nothing new, for here we have all 
things. I go merely for my health.” 

‘To be sure my dear,” said his wife, ‘“‘but 
if you should find anything new I wish you 
would bring it to me; any little keepsake, 
just to wear on my watch-chain, you know.” 

‘Very well, my dear; however, I am sure 
you will receive nothing equal to what may 
be obtained in your own native land. I 
wish you would put me up a little lunch; 
I would like a broiled chicken; and do not 
forget a bottle of our best wine; for the 
water at the Centennial is execrable.” 

All was soon ready, and, gathering up his 
shawl strap, he bade his family adieu, and 
departed on his journey. 

One morning, after he had spent some 
time at the Centennial, as he was discussing 
breakfast and the morning paper, his eye 
fell upon these words: *‘Female Seminaries.” 

He folded his paper and became lost in 
thought; but the longer he thought the 
deeper grew the mystery. He was a learned 
man and especially versed in Natural His- 
tory; but surely here was something of 
which he had never before heard in all his 
past research. 

‘Female Seminaries!’ What could they 
be? He analyzed the words and then tried 
to consider them in relation to each other, 
but he could discover no apparent relation. 
He looked in his pocket dictionary and 
found that seminaries were ‘‘institutions of 
learning,” and the conclusion that he drew 
was this: the “Female Seminary” must be 
some ‘strange and curious animal peculiar 
to America. It was doubtless an animal of 
high intelligence, as it had received the 





name ‘“‘Seminary” as synonomous with 
learning or intelligence. 

As he sat there abstractedly nibbling a 
crust of toast, he was addressed by a gray- 
haired gentlemen in spectacles, who sat op- 
posite him. 

‘‘Well, my friend,” said he, ‘‘and how do 
you like the Centennial?" 

“Ah!” he answered, “‘it does very well, 
very well, but nothing new, sir; nothing I 
assure you but what is very common in my 
own country.” 

At this moment a thought struck our 
wily hero; he would try to find out about 
this ‘Female Seminary” animal without 
displaying his own ignorance. So, coming 
down a little from his dignity, he continued: 

“Your display of animals is very fine, 
but I observed no exhibition of Female 
Seminaries. In my own country, Female 
Seminaries have been bred to a state of ab- 
solute perfection.” 

“Ah, indeed! I am glad to hear it, for I 
myself am interested in them, and am in 
fact the proprietor of a fine female semi- 
nary; but it never occurred to me to exhibit 
it, ha, ha! and as the young ladies are the 
principal feature at my place, I hardly think 
they would fancy it, ha, ha! But indeed, 
sir; it would not have been a bad idea to 
have exhibited a model of the Seminary.” 

“If you would like to examine the pulse, 
so to speak, of the seminaries of this coun- 
try, you could not do better than to accom- 
pany me to my home, for I consider my 
Seminary a very fair representative.” 

The invitation was gladly accepted, and 
they were soon on their way. When they 
had reached their destination Professor 
H——., after offering his guest refresh- 
ments, conducted him over his large estab- 
lishment, at the vast dimensions of which 
our hero was much surprised, and he ven- 
tured to suggest that his host must have a 
family of more than ordinary magnitude to 
require so large a house. 

“Yes, indeed, it is a large family, and I 
appreciate the delicate compliment which 
you pay me by calling it a ‘family;’ for I 
do assure you I strive always to cultivate a 
family feeling and make it to my young la- 
dies a ‘home’ indeed; and I will venture to 
say, sir, that if you are so happy as to have 
any daughters to educate, you could not do 
better than to send them to me!” 

‘‘Many thanks, sir, but as for education, 
sir, in Utopia ali our daughters are edu- 
cated at home by their mothers.” 

At this revelation the professor removed 
his glasses and eyed his guest curiously. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I understand 
you to say that you, also, have female semin- 
aries in your country; but if all the daugh- 
ters of Utopia are educated at home, what 
becomes of your seminaries?” 

All in a flurry of amazement and con- 
fusion and trying to extricate himself from 
this horr‘ble mire of mystery and mortifi- 
cation which was slowly engulfing him, our 
hero threw all caution to the winds and 
gasped, 

“Ah, sir,—yes, sir—certainly, sir. We 
have female seminaries, and male semina- 
ries, too, for that matter, and in fact the 
male is a more finely-developed and _ beauti- 
ful beast than the female; finer, probably, 
than any of which you can boast in this 
country. Still, sir—undoubtedly, sir—my 
daughters would be glad, most happy, to 
visit you in your own home and see your 
‘Female Seminary’ any time, sir, when you 
are ready, sir. I should also be most happy 
to see the animal. I understand that you 
do not keep the male seminary; at least I 
have not heard you mention it; but per- 
haps it is quite unmanageable,—ferocious, 
so to speak. Undoubtedly you keep the 
‘female’ in close confinement.” 

All this was poured forth like a torrent 
upon the devoted head of the professor, 
and aroused in his breast emotions of so 
startling a nature that, I am sure, had he 
not been a professor, he must have un- 
burdened his mind by thundering forth: 
Jupiter! Mars! Jerusalem! or any of those 
favorite expletives which seem to serve 
as escape-valves for the over-heated and 
pent-up emotions of the masculine breast. 
But then he was a professor, therefore his 
emotions were obliged to find other avenues 
of escape. 

His eyes blazed like the craters of volca- 
noes, his breath was like the stream from 
the hot springs of the ‘‘Yellow Stone,” as 
he hissed into the ear of his terrified guest 
these words: 

‘Villain! do you insult me by calling my 
seminary a beast? Is this the wit of your 
boasted Utopia, this vile metaphor a speci- 
men of your rhetoric, this liberty of speech 
your liberty and civilization? If this be 
liberty, give me, oh give me, rather, death! 
What mean you, I say, to insult me thus in 
my own house?” 

The terrified Utopian would gladly have 
shrank into the very chicken bone which 
lay in his lunch-box, if only he could have 


avoided the withering wrath of the enraged 


professor. The cold perspiration coursed 
in rivulets down into his boots, his tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth, he was 
dumb until the professor shouted at him: 

“‘Answer me, man; answer me, I say, or 
beware the consequences!” 

His heart stood still, his teeth clashed 
together, like the musical bones with which 
small boys amuse themselves as he gasped: 
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“I beg—beg—your pardon, sir; I—1 think 
we are laboring under a—a—misunderstand- 
ing. I—I—in fact I never saw a female 
seminary—never heard of one before; but I 
inferred it was a—a—an animal, something 
peculiar to America, and I had a curiosity 
to see it. Upon my honér, 1 meant no in- 
sult. I—I am a gentleman, sir. I would 
not stoop, sir—” 

At this moment the fires of indignation 
seemed to abate within the soul of the pro- 
fessor; for into his eyes there came a milder 
light, a beautiful smile overspread his coun- 
tenance, he grasped the hand of his friend, 
and indulged in a season of laughter. At 
this our hero took courage and said he: 

“My dear friend, I see by your merry 
countenance that I am forgiven, and, sir, if 
you will be so kind as to allow it, I should 
be glad to ask you this question: What is a 
female seminary?” 

Again the merry professor indulged in a 
season of laughter, and then said he: 

‘Why, man, what have I been showing 
you for the last hour? This sir, this very 
house, is a ‘female seminary.’ ” 

“Ah!” said our hero, as the light began 
to dawn, ‘‘l see, I see. You Americans 
apply sex to houses; in our country we 
have neither male nor female houses. I am 
sorry to have so much annoyed you; | beg 
your pardon, a thousand times I beg your 
pardon.” 

“Oh! not in the least, not in the least; but 
my friend I see you are not quite clear on 
this point yet. Allow me to inform you 
that a female seminary is a school for the 
training of females.” 

The two were standing in a large room 
occupied by aquariums containing many 
kinds of animals which inhabit the watery 
element; also there were cages filled with 
mice, birds, toads, monkeys, &c. So our 
hero considered himself once more on terra 
firma when he said: 

“Ah! now indeed I see these are all fe- 
male birds, fishes and beasts, you train and 
tame them and then sell them fora large 
price in the market, a very good idea, very 
good I’m sure.” 

‘I educate frogs and monkeys to sell! No 
you block-headed donkey I educate ladies, 
women, if you please. These are the Zoo- 
logical rooms sir.”’ 

‘‘Ah!—now—I—understand said our hero, 
gathering up his shaw] strap to depart, you 
educate the female of the genus homo, and 
this a female woman’s school?” 

‘‘Fool” muttered the Professor as the 
form of his guest vanished from his sight. 
But still, for many days, a thought rankled 
in the brain of the Professor, and the result 
of the thought was this: Instead of adver- 
tising in the city paper, as was his wont, 
the delights and advantages of his ‘‘Female 
Seminary” he headed his advertisement 
‘‘Woman’s College.” When our Utopian 
hero reached his home he was greeted fond- 
ly by his wife, who immediately said: 

‘‘My dear husband, what did you bring 
me?” 

‘‘My darling wife” he replied ; ‘‘I grieve to 
say that I brought you nothing, because I 
found in America but one thing which you 
have never seen. It was a ‘Female Semina- 
ry,’ but I could not bring it to you, it was 
too cumbersome.” 

“Oh! Iam so sorry,” said the little wo- 
man, while the tears glided down her 
cheeks. ‘‘Could not you have carried it in 
the shawl-strap? Do tell me what was it 
like, was it like a baby—or—a goose?” 

“It resembled the goose, my dear.” 
Oswego, N. Y. L, B. 
oe 
GRAVES OF KEATS AND SHELLEY---PRO- 
TESTANT BURIAL PLACE AT ROME. 








I stop a moment this January day and 
open my note-book upon this high brown 
slab, that covers the grave of one laid here 
so long ago that date and name have been 
effaced. I can only trace a portion of the 
sweet word ‘‘Carissima” and so know that 
some one’s ‘‘beloved” is sleeping near. 

The birds are singing in the cypresses, and 
the sunshine creeps through the evergreen 
boughs, and shines on the small monuments 
of the dead. The roses are in bloom and 
little daisies dot the grass. Far away to the 
left rise the terraces of the artificial moun- 
tain of Testaccio,—a mountain that has 
grown from the debris from time to time 
deposited there from the city. It is over- 
grown with grass and surmonnted by a 
wooden cross. At my right rises the tomb 
of Cains Cestus, Rome’s one solitary pyra 
mid which has stood here since the time of 
Augustus, and marks the resting-place of 
one who it is said, prepared banquets fit for 
the gods. So far away that no city sound 
breaks through the whispering wind and the 
chirp of birds, lies the eternal city with its 
domes and spires and towers shining in the 
sun, 

Just here between the pyramid and the 
mound, with the ruins of Aurelian’s wall 
guarding it upon one side is the spot where 
the protestant stranger dying in Rome would 
be laid away to rest. 

Wandering here, in this spring-like at- 
mosphere, with fresh roses blossoming on 
every hand, remembering grave-mounds 
over the sea, where to-day, the flowers are 
dead, and the wind is cold and the snow 
drifts pitilessly, I come upon a white stone 
at which I pause forgetting all other graves 





far or near. There is just room fer a myr- 
tle tree to creep between it, and a pictur- 
esque fragment of the ruined wall. On the 
sides of the wall the grass is growing and 
ivies are clambering as if in effort to make 
the spot as fair as possible. Tall rose bushes 
droop over the stone, and their pink lea ves 
fall in a little shower upon it as the wind 
bends them, and one tall cypress stands 
somber and still above the spot. 

Upon this stone is written, ‘‘Percy Bysshe 
Shelley,” with the words, “Cor Cordium” 
and the dates of his birth and death. Be- 
low are these lines: 


“Nothing of him that doth change 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


Outside of the wall is the grave of Keats. 
One must be sorry there even against one’s 
will. There is no resisting the bitterness 
and sadness in his own words cut in the 
marble: ‘Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water.” Poor Keats! It is Ameri- 
can hands that have made the place beauti- 
ful. Tall, strong myrtles have grown up 
about it and enclose the grave. The marble 
lyre on the stone has broken strings. Who 
knows what harmony he has made in the 
other lite. No sweeter spot than this could 
have been found for him in all his native 
land. No sweeter music could have found 
utterance above him than this wind in the 
cypress trees, these birds in the meadow 
grass, and the voice of the brook that rip- 
ples near. M. L. D. 





oe 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


With hundreds of others I have read 
‘Daniel Deronda.” With them I have ad- 
mlringly, wonderingly beheld the masterly 
power and skill of one who has been styled 
“The Queen of writers.” Her dellcate, 
penetrating spiritual insight and delinea- 
tion are the brightest stars of her diadem. 
No one, in reading this remarkable story 
may ever expect to meet its like again. 
The reader is borne along through its pages 
with a sense of being controlled and led by 
a master spirit; loving whom she loves and 
hating whom she hates. Was ever before 
depicted so detestable a character as Grand- 
court? From the scene in his room with 
Lush and the dogs, until the day of his 
death, he was unchanged—thoroughly con- 
temptible. Lush was a most fitting ‘‘fa- 
miliar” for such a master. 

Gwendolen, at first, was a capricious, be- 
witching young woman. Selfish, weak, 
she was tempted by the offer of a rich 
though loveless marriage, and fell. We 
forgive; we are compelled by the vivid de- 
scription of her suffering to forgive and 
pity. Upon her return home, after her hus- 
band’s death, she shows the goodly fruits 
of repentance, in her more generous and 
thoughtful treatment of her mother. 

To escape life’s ills by committing sui- 
cide is a weak, cowardly, and sinful act. 
We were, therefore, prejudiced, strongly 
against Mirah, from the first. But, amid 
trials with her father and devotion to her 
brother, she reveals many sweet and wo- 
manly attributes. Her brother Ezra, whose 
character is a study by itself, is a fine pic- 
ture of religious faith and enthusiasm. A 
prophetic spirit, a devotee. And Deronda, 
sensitive, delicate, pure, unworldly, shrink- 
ingly timid in some things, and sympathetic, 
Deronda’s is a womanly character. No 
manly nature could, through long years, 
brook the suspense and suffering of a doubt 
as to his own legitimacy and his mother’s 
chastity. No American mother would be 
proud of ason who could. Suspecting Sir 
Hugo to be his father, yet never demand- 
ing, if need be, the truth. Permitting that 
dark cloud to hang undisturbed above his 
mother’s character! It betokens a sad lack 
of justice, force and courage. Three very 
important elements in the character of a 
man. It seems incredible that the gifted 
author could find it within her range of 
possibility to allow that discrepancy in her 
hero. 

The editor of ‘‘Harper’s Monthly,” in his 
notice of this story, says: ‘‘It is to be read 
for the guidance of life.” I beg leave to 
differ, widely, from that, otherwise, highly 
respected authority. There are too many 
uncongenial mates, unhappy marriages. 
Few in which the bride’s eyes are opened, 
so widely, to the nature of the man she mar- 
riesas were Gwendolen’s. Would it be safe 
or practicable as a rule, for young married 
women to have a young gentleman confi- 
dant so much nearer them than their hus- 
band as Deronda was to Gwendolen? Would 
the tendency be either to promote peace in 
the family circle or strength to the social 
fabric? Gwendolen’s feelings towards De- 
ronda were not hidden. She went nowhere 
without exposing them. They were re- 
marked upon by several, probably noted by 
all. Society is quick to notice and to con- 
demn. To take it home to ourselves— 
which is, perhaps, after all, the most effect- 
ive way of proving the result of a practical 
test—who, of us would not tremble to see 
a daughter in Gwendolen’s or a son in De- 
ronda’s position, respecting their confiden 
tial relations to each other? We were not 
led to expect much of Gwendolen, but we 
fee) that Deronda should have put a stop to 
it, with a firm hand. With his fine, spirit- 
ual perception heshould have seen that God 
was her only refuge in such atrouble. That 
she must not appeal to and depend upon 





mortal strength for aid. If human sympa- 
thy was indispensable, Deronda knew, and 
had taken Mirah to a true woman, in whose 
warm heart she found a motherly welcome. 
Certainly Mrs. Meyrick would have been a 
safer confidant and adviser for Gwendolen 
than any young man, however pure, could 
possibly be. Gwendolen would have sub- 
mitted, had Deronda but so advised, to his 
better judgment, after atime, if not at once. 
And, if ever she became a true woman, 
would have respected him all the more. 
Besides, we should have been spared the 
scene when he announced to Gwendolen 
that he was to be married. 

*‘He could not help himself. He seized 
her outstretched hands and held them to- 
gether, and kneeled at her feet.” ‘‘Deron- 
da would not let her hands go—held them 
still with one of his, and, himself pressed 
her handkerchief against her eyes.” ‘‘His 
eyes, too, were larger with tears. She 
wrested one of her hands from his, and re- 
turned his action, pressing his tears away.” 
“We shall not be quite parted” he said, ‘‘I 
will write to you always when I can, and 
you will answer?” He waited till she said 
in a whisper, ‘‘I will try.” 

Despite the suffering it has cost them, 
they seem to have learned no lesson from 
their past experience, but are going to con- 
tinue their intercourse. What if Mirah 
does not prove to be all that Deronda hopes 
and expects, and he, in his turn finds his 
friend nearer to his heart than his lawfully 
wedded companion? A lady correspond- 
ent whom a man knows to be in love with 
him, might not always prove a safe beacon 
during the ‘‘storms and calms of the matri- 
monial sea."” Much more prudent, at least, 
would have been Deronda’s course to have 
dropped altogether all communication with 
one who had, quite apparently, lost her 
heart at his feet while she was yet the wife 
of another. And suppose, while Grand- 
court lived, that Deronda had learned to 
love Gwendolen, even as she did him, and 
that her husband had outlived them both? 
All chances, and consequences, should be 
taken into careful consideration before ac- 
cepting any person’s example as a ‘‘guidance 
of life.” Needless to say Deronda would 
not have allowed his heart to become enam- 
ored with the wife of another. He might 
have experienced another moment of weak- 
ness when ‘‘he could not help himself.” 

The millenium is, as yet, in the dim dis- 
tance. Until that is reached George Eliot’s 
fascinating novel, though a brilliant work of 
art, is impracticable, when brought down to 
apply to every day life. The regal manner 
in which she controls her readers and leads 
them, submissive to her will, over danger- 
ous grounds, is but another element of peril. 
They are blinded to the snares and pitfalls 
in their way. Losing sight of all things but 
the inimitable creation of her genius, a 
creation, however, which though it be the 
wonder of the age, illuminating the whole 
literary world, is, like the ignis fatuus, not 
a safe light to follow. 

CLARENCE VERNON, 


HUMOROUS. 
‘‘Have you much fish in your bag?” ask- 


ed a person of a fisherman. ‘‘Yes, there’s 
a good eel in it,” was the slippery reply. 


‘That stove saves half the fuel,” said an 
iron-monger. ‘‘Faix, thin, I'll take two of 
thim, and save it all,’”’ replied his customer. 


Distinguished foreigner (after a lapse): 
“These Centennials—aw—are vewy encou- 
waging to the wepublic I should think—aw. 
Do they occur often?” 


‘‘Man, says Victor Hugo, ‘‘was the co- 
nundrum of the eighteenth century; woman 
is the conundrum of the nineteenth centu- 
ry.” An American editor adds: ‘‘We 
can’t guess her, but will never give her up. 
No never.” 

It is difficult to explain the workings of 
the youthful mind. A boy who will listen 
indifferently to the sublimest truths of the- 
ology, will be aroused to the acutest inter- 
est by the progress of a caterpillar over the 
collar of a bald-headed man in the pew in 
front of him. 


A Georgia colored debating society was 
lately discussing, ‘‘Which is the best for 
the laboring man, to work for wages or 
part of the crop!” An old ‘‘uncle” spoke 
the sense of the meeting when he said, ‘‘Bofe 
was de best, if dey could only be brung 
togedder somehow.” 


A gentleman who had tarried late at his 
club found his wife awaiting his return ina 
high state of nervousness. She said, ‘‘Here 
I’ve been waiting, and rocking in the chair 
till my head spins round like a top.” ‘‘Jess 
so, wife, where I’ve been,” responded he; 
‘it is in the atmosphere.” 


A group of one man and two women 
halted in front of ‘‘The Bridal of Nep- 
tune,” sorely perplexed to make it out. But 
one of the women was a smart, country 
girl, and she soon solved the difficulty. 
“Tt’s either,” said she, with some lingering 
doubt, “‘it’s either the Delooge—or the 
bursting of the Worcester Dam!” ‘Taint 
the Delooge,” replied her companion, ‘“cause 
that ain’t the costoom of the period!” ‘“Then 
It’s the Worcester Dam, to be sure!” voted 
the trio, and glode peacefully on their way. 


Some old oyster-men were lounging one 
day in astore in Fair Haven, and they be- 
an to talk about the Centennial. Said one, 
in a nasal twang:—‘“‘I say, Sam, did you go 
to the Centennial?” ‘‘Y-es,1 went.” ‘Did 
you hev a good time?” ‘‘Ye-es; I got awful 
tired; I wuz a-walkin’ all the time.” ‘““Wh 
didn’t yer take one o’ them cheers they tell 
about?” ‘Take acheer? How could I see 














anything if I tooka cheer?” ‘‘One o’ them 


cheers they roll folks about in.” The man 
set his chair down on four legs,—it had 
been tilted on two,—and gazed at his ques- 
tioner with his hands on his knees, and re- 
peated, ‘One o’ them cheers they roll folks 
about in?” Then an expression of under- 
standing lit up his countenance, and with a 
great slap on his thigh he exclaimed:— 
“Well, I told Hen I never see such a lot 0’ 
cripples in all my life.” 


Hallett, Davis & Co. 
VICTORIOUS. 


THE ONLY UPRIGHT PIANO 
RECEIVING SPECIAL MENTION. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30.—The fiat of the Centennial 
Judges in the special instance where they meant to 
confer the supreme honors for superiority in piano 
manufacture is now officially heralded. 

The firm upon whom this distinguished eminence 
has been bestowed, has been contented to await the 
formal action of these authorities. Messrs. Hallett, 
Davis & Co., of Boston, had too thorough a knowledge 
of the worth of their instrument to worry about the 
result. They placed samples of their Grand, Square 
and Upright Pianos in the Exposition last spring, 
and then went home. No member of the firm re- 
mained behind, nor came on again to lobby with jur- 
ors or pester Commissioners. There stood the pianos, 
their own eloquent evidences of supremacy. They 
needed no hired professional players to concertize 
them into daily attention. They needed no paid sup- 
porters on the jury; no banquets to Commissioners; 
no intrigue; no “influence.” They were kings among 
their fellows, and they showed it. 

As the makers of these peerless instruments were 
not in the least anxions to toil clandestinely for the 
honors they knew were sure to come, so have they 
been in no flurry whatever, to make premature and 
absurd announcements of the result. They could af- 
ford to bide the calm, decisive conclusions of the Cen- 
tennial authorities, and to await undisturbed the offi- 
cial promulgation of the same. How well it pays per- 
fect merit not to fret, is best shown by the literal 
transcript judges’ report justissued. The Medal of 
Honor and Certificate of distinction are awarded the 
“Hallett, Davis & Co's, Grand, Upright and Square 

nos, for volume of tone, good condirwetion and ex- 
cellence of workmanship, and because of originality 
of design, and artistic skill in their Upright instru- 
ments, with ingenious combination of mechanical de- 
vices Jor securing permanence in tune.” 

Let the reader note how precise and unmistakable 
is the language of the report. It is a distinct and pro- 
nounced assertion that their pianos embody all of the 
most valuable of qualities. rue and glittering gen- 
eralities are eschewed, and direct and conclusive 
phrases set forth plainly the superiority of these in- 
struments, reaffirming the judgment of masters like 
Liszt, Strauss, Joachim, and others, What could be 
more desirable than ‘volume of tone,”’ “good con- 
struction,” and “excellence of workmanship?’ The 
last phrase is the acme of praise, for ‘‘excellence” is 
a natural superlative than which nothing can be 
stronger or more definite, and the judges knew it. 
Particularly emphatic is the encomium bestowed upon 
the upright piano of this firm’s make. So eminent- 
ly superior were these uprights found to be by the 
judges, that they were singled out for specific eulogy. 

o other uprights exhibited by the forty or more 
manufacturers of this country and Europe were found 
worthy of individual mention. Those of the Hallett, 
Davis & Co.’s make had already jumped into phe- 
nomena! favor in every American State and Territory 
by dint of their magnificent and, hitherto unknown 
to uprights, splendor of tone and durability in tune. 
This was their first appearance in the arena of an in- 
ternational exposition, and signal has been their vic- 
tory. 

Commending specially no other Uprights, the judges 
award these individual honors for those most worthy 
and desirable of qualities, *‘originality of design” an 
“artistic skill,”’ with pointed praise for their “ingeni- 
ous combination of mechanical devices for securing 
permanence in tune."’ The trouble of keeping Up- 
rights in tune has always been the barrier to the pro- 
gress and popularity of this beautifal and convenient 
style of pianos the world over. But, though essa: 
here and in Europe for years, this essential virtue has 
been attained by no manufacturers of Uprights ex- 
cept Hallett, Davis & Co., and the Centennial jud 
have admiringly recognized the fact. They slight the 
Uprights made by the leading manufacturers of the 
United States, Canada, England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, etc., only to fervently endorse those of 
the Hallett, Davis & Co.’s production. It is unques- 
tionably true that the patented improvements in Up- 
rights owned exclusively by this firm, joined to the 
experience of the makers and the sedulous care be- 
stowed upon their manufacture, have given them a 
just predominence which other piano producers can 
neither equal or imitate. These Uprights are the sen- 
sation of the musical world. They are destined to 
maintain a deserved and permanent sovereignty as the 
noblest creations of the age.—New York Times. 

y rove 
WHAT PAYS? 
TT PAYS every MANUFACTURER, MERCHANT, 
MECHANIC, INVENTOR, FARMER, or PRO- 
FESSIONAL man, to keep informed on all the im- 
provements and discoveries of the age. 

IT PAYS THE HEAD OF EVERY FAMILY to introduce 

into his household a newspaper that is instructive, one 


that fosters a taste for investigation, and promotes 
thought and encourages discussion among the mem- 
be . 


rs, 

THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
which has been pees weekly for the last thirty- 
one years, does this, to an extent beyond that of any 
other publication; in fact it is the only Myny | : od 
yublished in the United States, devoted to} % U- 

ACTURES, MECHANICS, INVENTIONS, and 
NEW DISCOVERIES in the Arts and Sciences. 

Every number is profusely illustrated and its con- 
tents embrace the latest and most interesting informa- 
tion pertaining to the Industrial, Mechanical, and 
Scientific Progress of the world; Descriptions, with 
Beautiful Engravings of New Inventions, New Imple- 
ments, New Processes, and Improved Industries of all 
kinds; Useful Notes, Recipes, Suggestions and Ad- 
vice by Practical Writers, for Workmen and Employ- 
ers, in all the various arts, forming a complete reper- 
tory of New Inventions and Discoveries; containing 
a weekly record, not ouly of the progress of the In- 
dustrial Arte in our own country, but also of all New 
Discoveries and Inventions in every branch of En- 

neering, Mechanics, and Science abroad. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has been the fore- 
most of all industrial publications for the past thirty- 
one years. It is the OLDEST, LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and 
the Best weekly illustrated , = devoted to Engineer- 
ing, Mechanics, Chemistry, New Inventions, Science, 
and Industrial Progress, published in the world. 

The practical Recipes are well worth ten times the 
subscription price, and for the shop and house will 
save many times the cost of subscription. 

MERCHANTS, FARMERS, MECHANICS, EN- 
GINEERS, INVENTORS. MANUFACTURERS, 
CHEMISTS, LOVERS of SCIENCE, anp PEOPLE 
OF aLt PROFESSIONS, will find the Screnriric 
AMERICAN useful tothem It should have a place in 
every Family, eae. Study, Office and Countin; 
Room; mevery Reading Room. College and School, 
A new volume commences January Ist, 1877. 

A year’s numbers contain 832 pages and SEVERAL 
HunpRED ENGRAviINGs. Thousands of volumes are 
preserved for pee me and reference. Terms $3.20 a 
year by mail, including postage. Discount to Clubs. 
Special circulars, giving Club rates, sentfree. Single 
copies mailed on receipt of ten cents. May be had of 
all News Dealers. 

PATENTS In connection with the SCLEN- 

. TIFIC AMERICAN, Messrs. 
Muxn & Co., are Solicitors of American and Foreign 
Patents, and have the largest establishment in the 
world. More than fifty thousand applications have 
been made for patents — their agency. 

Patents are obtained on the best terms, Models of 
New Inventions and Sketches examined, and advice 

ree. A special notice is made in the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN of all Inventions Patented through this 
Agency, with the name and residence of the Patentee. 
Patents are often sold in part or whole, to persons at- 
tracted to the invention by such notice. A Pamphlet, 
containing full direction for obtaining Patents sent 
free THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN REFERENCE 
BOOK, a volume bound in cloth and gilt, containing 
the PATENT LAWS, CENSUS or THE U. §8.. anv 
142 ENGRAVINGS of mechanical movements. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 

Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 
WUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. Branch 
Office, Cor. F & 7th Sts., Washingten, D. C. 

















The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
toa table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 


Its use can be learned in five 


minutes. 


Send for Circular. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 





Rifle Air FPistol 


i. a te Oe 
for Target Practice and 
indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 


~ ™ { Black, $3.00, 
Price Reduced, i Nickel, 4.00. 


("Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


BASE BALL CLUBS 


Should have the Game of 


“TABLE BASE BALL!” ~ 


FOR PRACTICE WITHIN DOORS. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 


BOSTON. 


2" In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Dec. 2, 1876, 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomaA> “s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their ubscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 











SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 
We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the Woman’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be* held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the Woman’s JouRNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS, OR WANT OF THEM? 


The Springfield Republican says: 

‘Woman's Kights got the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity seniors into an unpleasant squabble 
at their class-day ofticer elections, Saturday. 
W. I. Haven of Atlanta, Ga., was chosen 
orator, T. Martin of Warren, Mass., Wash- 
ington’s birthday orator, and P. Coburn of 
Malden, Mass., historian. Miss L. J. Ellis 
was then elected poet by one majority, when 
the minority made a bitter half-hour’s fight 
against girl-representation, and the men 
previously elected declined to serve. It 
seems likely that the result will be the giv- 
ing up of class-day exercises, next summer.” 

The students of Wesleyan University have 
never taken kindly to the admission of wo- 
men to that institution as students. They 
said, ‘‘lt will lower the standard of educa- 
tion;” and, for the sake of their university, 
which they desired to keep up to a high 
level, they wished the inferior sex to be 
kept away. 

But when four exemplary young ladies 
were admitted who did not “lower the 
standard,” but who were soon found taking 
“honors, and two of whom took prizes, 
the cry of ‘‘low standard” ceased, but not 
the opposition to those who, though wo- 
men, were fully the equals in scholarship 
with the other sex. In consequence of this 
opposition, last year, the first lady students 
who ever graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity had no part in the class-day exer- 
cises. 

The item quoted above shows the state of 
the case this year. The contemptuous fling 
about ‘girl representation” should act as a 
tonic upon our young women, and help 
them to hold at its true value the politeness 
which bows and smiles so long as they con- 
Sent to an inferior position, but bristles 
with contempt when there is even an ap- 
proximation to equal rights. Which will 
our young women choose, bows or rights? 


L. 8. 





+> 
OUR POLITICAL FUTURE. 


The comments of the newspapers upon 
the recent political action of the Woman 
Suffragists of Massachusetts, some of which 
we publish to-day, do not indicate any in- 
telligent recognition of its causes or conse- 
quences. Nor do they show any tendency 
towards more favorable action by either of 
the great parties of the State, towards the re- 
forms represented by the Baker coalition. 
Indeed the effect of our withdrawal from 
the Republican ranks will naturally be to 
diminish our future strength in that organi- 
zation; while, in the Democratic party, we 
can hardly be said ever to have had any 
strength at all. 

In two respects the result of the election, 
whatever it may be, will disappoint the gen- 
eral expectation entertained beforehand. In 
the Nation the defeat or peril of the Repub- 
lican supremacy was a surprise; in the State 
the wonderful rally, which, for a time, has 
continued the Republican supremacy in 
Massachusetts, was also somewhat unex- 
pected. 

In view of the sudden and ominous change 
which has taken place in the attitude and 
relations of the National parties, the friends 
of Woman Suffrage ought to reflect earnest- 
ly upon their future political interests and 
duties. Is the Republican party, in its 

present form, likely to be permanent? and, 

if so, is it likely to adopt Woman Suffrage 
as one of its future issues? 
A political party exists by virtue of a gen- 


eral identity of character, and sympathy of 
opinion among its members. The Demo- 
cratic party, for instance, is composed, in 
the North, mainly of men of foreign birth 
and Roman Catholic religion, united with 
that class of the American population which 
resisted the anti-slavery agitation. To these 
must be added many dissatisfied persons 
who have lost confidence in the present ad- 
ministration, and the mercantile interest of 
the sea-board cities which is opposed to the 
protective tariff. In the South it is com- 
posed of seven eighths of the entire white 
population, most of whom were in sympa- 
thy with the rebellion, and all of whom are 
opposed to Negro equality. So much for 
identity of character. In opinion the de- 
mocracy is united in opposition to ‘‘moral 
ideas” in politics, and is, in the strictest 
sense of the term, a conservative party. 

I can see no probability of any speedy di- 
vision in this party. It is homogeneous in 
character and opinion. It represents an al- 
liance of Northern ignorance and Southern 
race-aristocracy against every intellectual 
innovation or moral restraint. This alliance 
dates back to the days of Jefferson, and has 
its roots in the very foundations of the Na- 
tional government. 

The Republican party is the lineal suc- 
cessor of the Federal and Whig parties. In 
the North it is composed of the men of na- 
tive birth who have been leavened by anti- 
slavery ideas and united by the struggle 
against Southern rebellion. It comprises 
the great body of Northern farmers, me- 
chanics, and artisans, who are mostly Pro- 
testants in creed, Americans in feeling, and 
protectionists in policy. In the South, it is 
composed of the recently emancipated 
slaves, with a small part of the farming pop- 
ulation of the mountains. This ignorant 
Southern constituency is led by politicians 
of Northern birth,or by Southern white men, 
who are out of sympathy with the ideas of 
the community in which they live. As a 
whole, the Republican party represents an 
alliance of the Northern war-party with the 
enfranchised slaves, against the dominant 
white race of the South and the ignorant 
conservatism of the North. 

No national party can long hold power, 
under our federal system, unless it possesses 
reliable supporters in every section. The 
weakness of the Republican party to-day is 
that it has no adequate support in the South, 
for want of social recognition and suitable 
leaders. Such leaders cannot be found 
among the negroes, because they lack the 
training and traditions of political life. They 
cannot be found, as a rule, among the class 
of white men now known as Republican 
leaders in the South, because they are so 
thoroughly divorced from the public senti- 
ment of their community as to be incapable 
of influencing it. So long as the color line 
is rigidly drawn in Southern politics, so long 
Republican supremacy in the South is im- 
possible except by Federal intervention. 
Unless therefore some method can be de- 
vised whereby a considerable section of the 
Southern whites can be united in political 
action with the Southern blacks so as par- 
tially to obliterate the color line, the Repub- 
licans must go out of power as a national 
party. 

But it does not necessarily follow that the 
Republican party will dissolve or disband. 
That will depend upon other causes. The 
organization will still control a majority of 
the Northern States. It may even be 
strengthened, as it is to-day in Massachu- 
setts, by the sense of danger. No party was 
ever destroyed by outside pressure. This 
has been shown by the survival of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Inside the organization, if 
anywhere, are the seeds of dissolution. That 
these exist inside the Republican party is al- 
ready apparent. The wing headed by Bris- 
tow, Curtis, Jewell, Hoar, Pierce, and Dana 
is to-day as widely divergent in feeling trom 
the wing headed by Grant, Blaine, Morton, 
Logan, Cameron, Boutwell, Butler,and Sim- 
mons, as both are from the Democrats. 
These two Republican elements lack only a 
distinct difference of opinion to fly asunder. 
It is not impossible that this difference will 
take place upon the issues of this very Pres- 
idential election, growing out of the action 
of the returning boards of the Southern 
States. 

Be this as it may, neither the Democratic 
party, nor either wing of the Republican 
party offers any hope of an immediate divi- 
sion in which Woman Suffrage, or Temper- 
ance, or any moral idea, will be directly 
represented. Therefore Suffragists and 
Prohibitionists cannot afford to side with 
either of them. We mnst preserve, so to 
speak, an armed neutrality, and bide our 
tume. When the hour of political recon- 
struction arrives we must insist upon a rec- 
ognition of our principles as a condition of 
our support. 

H. B. B. 
>e 


NOTES FROM THE LECTURE FIELD. 


There is a series of towns in central Mas- 
sachusetts, beginning with Monson, and ly- 
ing west and south of that town, where no 
meetings have been held, and where there 
is great need of seed-sowing for the growth 
of Woman Suffrage ideas. Indeed there 
are more than a hundred towns, in this 
small State, in which the first Woman Suf- 





frage meeting is yet to be held. 





There is great need of money, to carry our 
cause intoallthe towns. We have excellent 
lecturers, able and ready to go, who wait 
simply for lack of means. We can never 
expect to carry an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of this State in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, so long as this large fraction of the 
people have heard nothing on the subject. 

A small beginning was made, last week, in 
the towns of Monson and Warren. Each 
of these towns has an academy, and to each 
of them I went, as a pupil, yearsand years 
ago. The presence of these institutions of 
learning has an influence on the whole com- 
munity. They are on a higher intellectual 
level, and are consequently better prepared 
and more ready to receive the truth. 

An old abolitionist, an old-time friend of 
mine, from Warren, in connection with her 
children who reside in Monson, made all 
the preliminary arrangements; gave notice 
by posters, (as every clergyman in the place 
refused to give notice from the pulpit), se- 
cured the hall, &c., &c. The evening for 
the meetingcame. The day had been rainy, 
and the night was dark and foggy. A young 
merchant of the place introduced me to the 
audience, which was small; but I was told 
that those who were present were some of 
the best men and women of the place. They 
gave a quiet and attentive hearing, and, at 
the close, five persons subscribed for the 
Woman’s JourNAL. The proprietor of the 
Hall volunteered to reduce its cost more 
than half. The receipts more than paid all 
expenses. It was a good beginning. But 
it was impossible not to regret the fact, that 
the people who live among these lovely hills 
were not present to hear and accept the claim 
for justice to Woman. 

At Warren we had the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the same friend who ‘‘lent a hand” 
at Monson. Each clergyman inthe town 
gave the notice of the meeting from his pul- 
pit. There had been many Anti-slavery and 
Woman Suffrage meetings here. It was 
here that Mr. Trask, of anii-tobacco memory, 
lived many years, and the influence from all 
these sources remuins. Here also one of the 
young merchants introduced me. Here too 
the night was dark, and the audience small. 
But a good hearing was had, one subscriber 
to the JouRNAL, and the receipts more than 
covered all expenses. 

It was pleasant to learn that several young 
men of Warren who cast their first presiden- 
tial vote, cast it for the Hayes and Wheeler 
electors, and for John I. Baker for Governor. 
So too did atleast one good friend of Equal 
Rights, who has been a voter more than fifty 
years. 

Warren holds warm friends of Woman 
Suffrage, and furnishes a valuable center of 
co-operation. L. 8. 
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DEFEAT IN VERMONT. 





In the House of Representative, at Mont- 
pelier, on the 25th inst., the senate bill giv- 
ing female tax-payers the right to vote in 
school-district meetings was refused a third 
reading. We hope to give fuller particulars 
next weck. 

RT 


A CORRECTION. 


Eprrors JOURNAL:---Please allow me to 
correct the name of one of the representa- 
tives elected from Chelsea, as stated in your 
paper of last week, and substitute the name 
of Francis Low (Democrat) instead of Thom- 
as F. Morrison (Prohibitionist). cc. P. N. 

Chelsea, Mass. 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association was resumed 
Wednesday morning, November 22, at Bar- 
nev’s Hall, Providence, with quite a large 
audience. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Mrs. Chace, who at once 
presented her annual report, which we hope 
to publish in full next week. 

The report was adopted, after which the 
following committees were chosen: 

On Finance—Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, Miss Lilly B. Chace, and Miss Clara 
Holmes. 

On Resolutions—Mr. Charles B. Adams, 
Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, and Mrs. Fanny 
Palmer. 

ADDRESS BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Wendell Phillips was then introduced, 
and spoke for nearly two hours, holding 
the audience in rapt attention during that 
time by his eloquence and logic. 

Ihave great pleasure in addressing a meet- 
ing on this subject at such atime as this, 
because it brings before us one of those 
great reform ideas which holds within it- 
self so large a hope for the future. We 
have three great progressive issues that are 
soon to monopolize the attention of the 
American people, namely, Woman’s Rights, 
the Temperance question, and a change in 
the financial methods of this republic. 

When they will come, and in what order, 
of course-no one can tell. The influence 
of each will be very large upon the social 
life and the welfare of these forty States; 
and no one can foresee how wide and how 
deep will be the changes introduced by each. 
Ordinarily speaking, a nation can treat 
but one question at a time. We are to ex- 
pect, thererore, that in a question so radi- 
cal as this, whenever the nation or the 
States take it up, it will be taken up by it- 
self, and will almost monopolize the atten- 
tion of the citizens. Itis unlike the tem- 
perance question in one respect. This ques- 
tion, like {that of slavery, can be ended by 


statute, but no help that we can ever get 
from the law will ever put an end to the 
temperance Cause. 

I see the great claim of this idea on our 
attention when I look at the nature of our 
politics. Take for instance the question of 
this hour, whether Gov. Tilden or Gov. 
Hayes has been elected President. What 
renders it possible? Putting aside the ‘‘solid 
South,” first Indiana gives her vote very 
naturally for her son, Otherwise where is 
the support of the Democratic ticket? 
Simply the city of New York. It is the ma- 
jority of the city that overwhelms the Em- 
pire State. It is New York overtiowing 
into New Jersey, carrying its wealth, its 
social influence over there, that carries that 
State. The same influence in New York over- 
flowing western Connecticut makes western 
Connecticut a suburb of the great city, and 
consequently .that city holds three States. 
We know that the influences that make the 
vote of New York City are corruption, and 
accessibility of a large class of the citizens 
to corruption. Against that level of poli- 
tics the only thing that we have to hope for 
in the future, is the access of a new moral 
force. 

A hundred years ago there was a new 
force to be brought in. It wasa great ques- 
tion with our fathers whether they should 
trust men with votes who were not property 
holders. They went to work and exam- 
ined the question with all the surrounding 
circumstances. They tried the experiment. 
The result is the century which has just 
passed; the result is success. Now we 
stand in the same way. This Presidential 
election teaches, more emphatically than 
anything else, on what a delicate thread the 
success of our institutions hangs. Our 
cities have become overwhelming in their 
power. That all, or almost all our great 
cities went for Tilden is evidence that there 
is some cause working in those great cities; 
some peculiar cause which puts them in the 
power of one side, and when you look into 
the matter and examine the constituent ele- 
ments of the great cities you will observe 
the elements into which, by the arts of the 
trade, the political system has fallen. Now 
whether this condition of affairs shall con- 
tinue is a great question. With such an 
outlook, the question comes to us, is there 
any new condition, any new element, that 
we can bring into the field and marshal for 
the coming struggle? It is this that gives 
to me just now my peculiar interest in wo- 
manhood—not so much on the side of Wo- 
man herself claiming to vote, as on the side 
of the nation claiming of Woman that she 
shall vote. There are vast aggregations of 
wealth in the hands of a few individuals, 
and that increases the danger to Republi- 
canism by introducing an element that con- 
trols votes and independence. In our wo- 
men there is a reserve force which, bronght 
fairly into action in our politics, may ena- 
ble us to survive all the perils that threaten 
us. Purity of public life is not just what I 
am considering now. I believe public life is 
as good as private; and I do not accede at all 
that our representatives are an exception. 
Our public men are only representatives 
of the average American. Neither would 
1 change, as is proposed, what is called the 
civil service; that is nothing but deserting 
our standard and surrendering the Declara- 
tion of independence. The proposition is 
to create an aristocratic college with seventy 
thousand scholars in it, to stay there for 
life, and to perpetuate themselves by put- 
ting in their relatives. I had rather have 
every dollar stolen. In the present condi- 
tion of politics we are unable to get the bet- 
ter class of men to take part in our political 
meetings, caucuses, &c., but they go to the 
yicnic, to the lecture, and into society. 

hey go where the ladies go, and wherever 
the men and women go together, there is no 
reluctance among the better element of the 
community to go, One reason why I lay 
my hope on this question is, that wherever 
men and women go together, they always 
perform the work assigned to them more 

erfectly, and there is no unwillingness. 

ow there are two stand-points for Woman. 
One is the Oriental, that she is a bit of prop- 
erty; the other that she is an independent 
force and originator. The Woman Rights 
movement proceeds in the latter principle, 
and the moment you recognize Woman as 
an originator, you go right into politics, and 
you will never do anything until you do go 
there. In Massachusetts the question has 
ripened into a political issue, and we can 
build up a party consecrated to it, and we 
shall never succeed until we do. It is too 
radical to be an appendage to any other 
movement. The Republican party was or- 
ganized by a danger, and was kept together 
by the cohesiveness of a danger; but for 
two years their journals have been engaged 
in tearing the old leaders to pieces, and are 
credulous to an extreme, against themselves; 
while at the same time, if twelve archan- 
gels had brought to them the news of the 
outrages perpetrated in the South, they 
would have received it with incredulity. 
Of course they came near being defeated; 
no idea kept them together. Until some 
new element of cohesiveness is introduced 
into the parties, politicians will be at a 
standstill. The lines have got to be drawn. 
God will give us what we work for intelli- 
gently, and as our fathers supplied the con- 
ditions which have lasted up to this time, 
we have got to supply the conditions that 
make it probable that our government will 
succeed in the future; ond universal Suf- 
frage is one of them. 

It has been set forth by prominent men 
that the educated classes are the most trust- 
worthy in politics. The educated classes 
are not the best by any means, if you take 
book educatien. I will find ei more 
cheating at a ballot-box in a ward where all 
the men are educated than in any other ward. 
If it means the education of the communit 
to recognize the duties and powers of citi- 
zenship and to conform to them, then the 
term is broad enough. When we go into 
politics, I have not found that either the 
rank and file of the women’s movement or 
of the temperance movement are up to 
the level of the old anti slavery rank and 
file, either in the devotion of time or the 
contribution or money. It is a dilletanti 
zeal compared with that of the old anti- 
slavery movement. Now the moment we 
launch this new idea of ours, as I think we 











ought to launch it, as soon as it is ripe, into 
the political arena, the few hundreds of us 
have got to work. We have got a very 
great thing in our hands, and much deeper 
than some of us imagine. It is revolution 
in religion, it is rebellion in state. We 
must organize and work together with that 
devotion which- characterized the  anti- 
slavery advocates, and no lecture should be 
delivered in any town that does not brin 
back the names of a committee able onl 
willing to work when the central body 
moves. What we need, in this hour of our 
nation’s perplexity and danger, is that we 
should come forward with all the strength 
and the power of working that we have 
within us, and demand of the American 
people its recognition as a measure of safety, 
and that this nation may be worthy of that 
civilization which it represents. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Phillips’ ad 
dress, Miss Lelia Partridge, of Philadel- 
phia, was introduced, and made an earnest 
appeal to the young women to labor for 
those rights and for that protection in them, 
which are theirs in the nature of things. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
the following preamble and _ resolution, 
which were received and laid upon the table 
for future discussion. 


WHEREAS, Woman Suffrage is essentially a political 
question and can be established only by votes; and 

Wuereas, The moral right of women to vote 
already exists ina poremneet based upon consent, 
and is unjustly withheld by our constitution and 
laws; and 

WueEreas, the primary meetings of political parties 
are voluntary associations of citizens to nominate 
representatives to make laws for women as well as 
men; therefore 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association address a memorial to the State Conven- 
tion of each political party, asking that womeu who 
are in sympathy with its principles and who possess 
the qualifications of age, residence and property re- 
quired of male voters shall be invited to take part in 
its primary meetings with an equal voice and vote in 
a nomination of candidates and transaction of 

usiness. 


The meeting then adjonrned to 2 o’clock 
P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2 o'clock the hall was well filled again, 
and the meeting opened with the reading of 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell's report. Mrs, 
Campbell is the State Agent of the Woman 
Suffrage Association. She has been em- 
ployed in this State about one month. 
During that time, she has held meetings at 
Pawtucket, Valley Falls, Chepachet, Maple- 
ville, Harrisville, Pascoag, Laurel Grove, 
Alendale, Harmony, Greenville, Mohegan, 
and Slatersville. In some of these places 
she held several meetings, and in nearly all 
of them, interest in the cause was clearly 
manifested. She had held twenty-one meet- 
ings, most of them in churches. She had 
found seven clergymen who were willing, 
even anxious, to aid in her work, as many 
more who would neither assist nor actively 
oppose her, and two or three who did not 
believe in Woman Suffrage at all. In some 
States, men were more willing that women 
should vote than women were anxious for 
the privilege; but in this State, Mrs. Camp- 
bell had found more women than men who 
were in favor of Woman Suffrage. She 
had been entertained free of charge in 
every place she had visited, except one. 
The average attendance at her meetings had 
been about seventy-five. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O. Shaw, of Wyom- 
ing Territory, happened to be in the hall 
and were called upon the platform. Mr. 
Shaw made a few remarks to show the ben- 
eficial effect of women’s voting in Wyoming. 
He also said that he never transacted any 
business without consulting his wife, and 
the sentiment was heartily applauded. 

Miss Lelia Patridge then made a bright, 
pleasant address, going over pretty nearly 
the whole Woman’ Suffrage argument, and 
making a good many strong points. She 
said that the government of this country 
was a monarchy. men being the sovereigns 
and women the subjects. Various forms of 
injustice toward Woman were detailed, and 
no government can stand without justice. 
The government of the country was half 
orphaned, the mother element being lack- 
ing; political economy is only domestic 
economy ona larger scale; laws are patch 
work, and everybody knew how much bet- 
ter women were than men in making patch- 
work; many women who would like to vote 
are restrained by fear of public opinion 
from saying so; women are misrepresented, 
and so on,—the mosaic fitting into an enter- 
taining speech. 

Mrs. Campbell did not blame the men of 
the present generation for the political con- 
dition of women, but she blamed them, if, 
seeing this disenfranchised condition, they 
did not remove it. She traced the history 
of the government, declaring that it had 
been first a rich man’s government, then a 
white man’s government, and now a man’s 
government. The request of the Woman 
Suffragists in this State was that the word 
male be stricken out of the constitution. 
Women only ask to vote upon the same 
terms as men. 

Mrs. Campbell's address was practical 
and very earnest. She impressed the meet- 
ing by the intensity of her convictions, and 
won a hearty round of applause by the elo- 
quence of her closing words. 

A memorial was adopted asking political 
parties to invite women to attend the cau- 
cuses, after which the meeting adjourned 
until evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The meeting in the evening was fairly at- 
tended. At its opening Mrs. Chace intro- 
duced Col. T. W. Higzinson, who delivered 
an interesting address. After some pleas- 
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ant introductory remarks, Col. Higginson 
said that his argument had always been that 
women need the Suffrage for self-respect 
and self-protection. 

The simple facts of the statute book 
where our mothers, our wives and our sis- 
ters are classed with paupers, idiots, luna- 
tics, criminals and the Narraganset Tribe of 
Indians, in the enumerations of persons not 
entitled to vote, isenough to show that Wo- 
man is wronged; the simple common sense 
of the people should show them that she 
ought to be righted. There are some very 
obvious reasons which have interfered with 
the Woman Suffrage movement. Some per- 
sons are sent into the world so constituted 
that they will vote against all reform mea- 
sures; then there are others that feel obliged 
to adhere to any accidental position that 
they assume in the beginning. The first 
class will, of course, oppose us, and all of 
the other, who are not Woman Suffragists in 
the first place. But there are some very 
special reasons why the movement is not 
accepted. In the first place it sprang into 
existence when there was great enthusiasm 
for abstract ideas, but since that time the 
whole phase of thought has changed, and 
transcendentalism, as it is called, is under a 
cloud. Public thought is like a pendulum, 
sways like a pendulum, and the pendulum 
is now swinging the other way; and this 
temporary phase of thought is in opposition 
to Woman Suffrage. Again on this point of 
Suffrage the Woman's demand has come at 
atime when there is a temporary distrust, 
not only of this Suffrage alone but of all 
universal Suffrage. This distrust is danger- 
ous in its tendencies and looks toward mon- 
archy. Both of these periods of thought 
will pass by. Perhaps they will not react 
to those extremes prevalent in the past, but 
very different views will be taken from 
what are now held. Our government is 
based upon abstract ideas. The principle 
of universal Suffrage is bound up in the 
whole theory of our institutions. Woman 
Suffrage is a part of the gradual growth of 
civilization, and of course, until the world 
reaches a certain point, whatever it might 
be in theory, practically it would be impos- 
sible. It is the brain that controls society; 
not muscle. The wise, strong-minded man 
can easily get forces to fight for him, if 
need be; the strong-minded woman can do 
the same. We need not be afraid that when- 
ever women are enfranchised they will not 
have the same physical power to exert their 
share in the government. The physical 
power comes to them as it comes to men. 
through the muscles of others, whom they 
command. Women have political influence 
without votes, but it is untrained by partic- 
ipation in political affairs, and dangerous. 
They must exert their influence through the 
legitimate channels, to make it more effec- 
tive and useful. The logical result of all 
our American institutions is to give the bal- 
lot to women, and we can see the strength 
of the movement in its gradual growth 
through State after State, and year by year. 
The day will come when success will be se- 
cured, and then we will see the results which 
now we cannot predict. Only this we may 
be sure of, that the influence of women in 
legislation, however it may be exerted as to 
other questions, will be exerted to secure 
for women, as a class, what they cannot 
fully have until participation in the govern- 
ment is secured—self-respeet and self-pro- 
tection. 

Miss PARTRIDGE answered some of the 
objections commonly brought against Wo- 
man Suffrage. The idea of some women, 
that to have a share in government means 
merely mixing up in what are termed poli- 
tics, isa wrong one. We have a very deep 
interest in the public institutions, and should 
be permitted to help carry them on. Never, 
until women are allowed to take part in 
legislation, will the Jaw points concerning 
women be settled justly. The day is com- 
ing when there must be another force called 
into action in the government, and then 
perhaps Woman will obtain her rights. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL alluded to the Temper- 
ance Crusades of women, in the West. They 
did a great deal toward Woman Suffrage; 
for women who had thought that they could 
not come out among the men and work, 
commenced to bestir themselves, and saw 
what they could accomplish. Since those 
crusades the women have become more ac- 
tive and interested in public affairs. It is 
often said that women can’t fight, and there- 
fore should not vote. Because we won't tight 
we mean to cultivate the ways of peace and 
not of war. But we would not shrink from 
the responsibilities of war any more than 
did many, many brave women who cheered 
and helped on our soldiers during the re- 
bellion, or devoted themselves to watching 
and caring for the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Campbell's re- 
marks the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
rooms of the Associations next afternoon at 
215 o'clock. 
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REFORM IN QUINCY. 


The Quincy Reform Club was organized 
during the month of February, 1876, under 
Dr. Henry A. Reynolds, and commencing 
With 150 signatures to the pledge, now have 
over 1000 signatures, and a very large Club, 
which is among the few chartered clubs in 
the State, and the first to take a charter. 
Every Saturday evening some sort of enter- 
tainment is given to amuse and instruct the 
members. They have a large and splendid 
hall, and club-room, recently dedicated, giv- 
en to them by that staunch and firm friend 
and promoter of Temperance, H. H. Faxon, 
Esq. Last Saturday evening Faxon Hall 
was crowded to suffocation, the occasion 
being a grand entertainment given by Mr. 
Faxon. Mr. Allen presided. Mr. C. T. 
Reed was organist, and 8. E. Johnson led in 
singing. Brief and pithy addresses, just 
such as are needed in this cause, were made 
by Mr. Corkum, of Chelsea, 'T. H. Linden, 
Dr. Dearing, Mr. Pratt, Josephus Shaw, 
Esq., of Braintree, Mr. Tilden, of Chelsea, 
and others. Several select readings were giv- 








en by Mr. Southworth, of the Rice School, 
Boston, his selections being taken from Poe, 
Carlton, and other favorites. Mr. Gallagh- 
er, of Quincy, gave an exhibition with the 
Indian clubs, which was greatly admired, 
and John Avery, of Quincy did a single clog 
which called for repeated encores. The 
playing of Mr. Charles Smith, who is over 
seventy years of age, met with the usual 
favor. 

Hiram P. Abbott, of Quincy, on com- 
plaint of Henry H. Faxon, for keeping and 
maintaining a liquor nuisance, better known 
as the ‘‘Hancock Club,” was arraigned Sat- 
urday morning and pleaded not guilty. The 
Court heard the evidence and took the case 
under advisement. 





oe ————— 
ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERSHIPS AND CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The following additional memberships 
should be reported on account of the Amer- 
ican Woman, Suffrage Association. 


ida: sanesauindnesisaederiataducdecss 1.00 
i kina n nick un dnnedbaddbeddaeginies 1.00 
eT aod. i eri de cunenesnbedesupes 1.00 
Ee CE iad'ccssncndcncdadus sede dcbneuns 1.00 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Tne autobiography of Harriet Martineau 
will be published in the United States, »y 
Willian F. Gill & Co. 

There is no female convict in the Ver- 
mont State Prison, and has not been, for 
years. 

The Territories all elected Republican 
delegates this year. The women went in 
strong for them, in Wyoming and Utah. 

Miss Lawrence, of Suffield, Ct,, has re- 
signed her position in the public school, 
to become assistant post-master of that town. 


The Women’s Suffrage Club of Chelsea 
is projecting a course of free lectures on 
topics connected with the cause in which it 
is engaged. 

The Father Mathew Society of Hindsdale, 
Mass., propose to decide the question of 
‘Woman Suffrage,” at their meeting, next 
week. 

A second edition of Kate Harrington's 
“Centennial and other poems,” will be is- 
sued during the holidays, by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Grangers’ Encampment building, at 
Elm Station, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
near Philadelphia, was burned iast week. 
The loss is estimated at about $80 000, 

The sons of the late Mr. Oakes Ames, 
have erected to the memory of their father, 
in the new cemetery, rear of the Unity 
church, in North Easton, a handsome mon- 
ument. 

A Westerly woman made a lively tem- 
perance crusade on her own account, the 
other day. She visited her husband's bar- 
room, and smashed the tumblers and bottles. 

The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society 
held their quarterly meeting in the First 
Baptist church, Newark, N. J., November 
24, when Mrs. A. M. Luther, of Benning- 
ton, Vt., made an address, 

Mrs. Lydia D. Washburne, a native of 
Warner, N. H., now resident in Michigan, 
has presented the Warner High School with 
a fine mineralogical collection. There are 
same thirty different specimens of ore, 
mostly from the region of Lake Superior. 


The Rev. Charles G. Ames, the pastor of 
a Unitarian church in Germantown, Pa., 
has inaugurated a series of Sunday evening 
services ‘‘for the people” in a public hall in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Ames is eminently fitted 
for this work. 

The Centennial anniversary of the publi- 
cation of Adam Smith’s ‘‘Wealth of Na- 
tions” is to be commemorated at New York, 
December 12, in a public dinner at Delmo- 
nico’s by the admirers of the father of po- 
litical economy. 

A proposition has been made through the 
Charleston News and Courier, that the wo- 
men of South Carolina should present a 
home to Wade Hampton. He replies, 
thanking them ‘‘for their patriotic and 
pious work,” and begging them to take no 
further action in the matter. 

Mrs. M. G. Ripley corrects the address 
of her representative, which should be, F. 
P. Merriam, Middleton, Mass., instead of 
Saugus, as stated. She adds, ‘‘We did get 
eleven votes for Baker in this town, in- 
stead of four as announced.” 

Miss E. D. Southwick gave a reception 
to the attendants and ladies and gentlemen 
interested in the New England log cabin at 
the Centennial Exhibition, at the Quincy 
House, on Saturday, The colored boy and 
girl waiters are to be sent to the Hampton 
Institute. 

The Smith Sisters of Glastonbury have 
won their law-suit, they getting a verdict of 
five dollars and costs in their suit brought 
against the town’s selectmen for trespassing 
on their land and selling some of it for non- 
payment of taxes, on the strength of some 
informality in the papers. 

Sophia Keltenhuzer and Ella Kaufman 
have been sentenced to imprisonment for 
twenty years, and Minnie Keltenhuzer for 
five years, for causing the abduction and 
ruin of a girl fifteen years old, at New 
York. This sentence is not at all too se- 
vere, if their guilt is beyond question. 





The nineteenth annual session of the 
National Grange of Patrons of Husbandry 
opened at Chicago, Wednesday, 15th, John 
T, Jones. of Arkansas, in the chair. Dele 
gates were present from nearly every State 
and Territory, many ladies among them. 

At the ‘‘Arlington Club” of Arliugton, 
New Jersey, the question of Woman Suf- 
frage was recently discussed. Miss Julia 
Crouch made the opening speech in its fa- 
vor. Atwo hours debate ensued, and the 
decision was postponed for further consid- 
eration. 

The Woman's club has opened its rooms 
in the parlors of the Quincy mansion, on 
Park street, where there is more room and 
a finer outlook. The house of Mr. Quincy 
is to be somewhat enlarged, and then wholly 
given up to societies and offices, as most of 
the fine houses in Pemberton square have 
been. 

When the Women’s Department of the 
Exposition came into existence, it came, in 
a measure, under its own laws, and will not 
be formally closed until Wednesday, the 
15th of November, when a meeting of the 
new organization, ‘“The Woman’s National 
Centennial League,” will be held, to which 
all interested are earnestly invited. 

At a meeting (open) held by the Swamp- 
scott Women’s Temperance Union, at the 
Reform Club in that town, on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 23, after a discussion on the 
right of women to equal political privi- 
leges with men, a vote was taken, resulting 
in the affirmative, there being 125 present, 
about equally divided between men and 
women. 

The local Ladies’ Visiting Committee of 
the New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion complain that the Charity Commission- 
ers refuse to send children to the Butler 
Street Home, and, as aconsequence, all the 
children are placed in Catholic institutions. 
The charge is denied by the Commissioners, 
who say that children are sent to the Indus- 
trial School Association, in South Third-st. 

“The most reverent recognition of God 
in the Constitution would be justice and 
equality for women.” This is the most 
striking passage of the appeal which Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and others are making 
for the Sixteenth Amendment. A Woman 
Suffrage Convention will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 16, to which the 
women of America are invited to send dele- 
gates. 

A lady correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, complains that the cars on the 
Sixth Avenue Railroad are in an unhealthy 
condition, owing to the wet mats which are 
left inthe cars. She thinks if the company 
would invest a little more money in mats 
so that dry ones could be placed in the car 
daily, and spend less money in building 
double-deck cars and fighting the Gilbert 
Elevated Railroad, the public would be 
greatly benefitted. 

Last Sunday a meeting was held at the 
Parker Memorial Meeting-House, to con- 
sider whether Theodore Parker's old society, 
the Twenty-Eighth Congregational, should 
disband, and surrender the building. To 
save the latter, it was necessary to raise 
$20,000 additional stock, of which $4200 
still remained unsubscribed. The latter 
sum was raised on the spot, with great 
earnestness of spirit; and so all thought of 
disbanding was triumphantly dismissed. 


The Queen’s Mohammedan subjects in 
India have been holding an immense meet- 
ing at Bombay to express their solicitude at 
the English change of sentiment toward the 
Porte. In their petition they beg the Queen 
to understand that the sultan is considered 
the religious head of the faith of forty mil. 
lions of Indian Mohammedans, and they 
pray her not to be led by ‘‘alleged cruelties 
and atrocities” to let his empire be dismem- 
bered by his religious vassals, ‘instigated 
by the people of Russia.” 

Dr. Dio Lewis advocates a more general 
introduction of Chinese servants in large 
cities. He says that he investigated this 
subject during his trip to the Pacific coast, 
and is now convificed that these people 
prove to be the very best of servants. He 
has visited Chinese laundries in New York 
and Boston, and believes that no other class 
of people can wash and iron so well. He 
thinks that 10,000 Chinese laundrymen 
could earn from $2 to $5 per day in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale has applied to 
the Centennial Executive Committee for the 
transfer of the Revolutionary relics from the 
Exposition to the Old South Church. He 
says: ‘‘We are organizing the Historical 
Museum in the hope of maintaining a muse- 
um of American history in the Old South 
building. Every person who has seen your 
wonderful collection of Revolutionary and 
other antiquities is desireus that as soon as 
the exhibition of it in Philadelphia closes it 
may be transported here, or the most con- 
siderable part of it. 

A young lady, of Ulster County, N. Y, 
is engaged in making « cloak of partridge 
feathers. In it will be at least 10,000 feath- 
ers of different sizes, the lower portion of 
the cloak being made of the tail feathers, 
and then ranging up. The breast feathers 
come next, while the variegated plumage 
around the-neck of the bird will encircle 





the white throat of the lady. It will re- 
quire about 100 partridges to fill out the 
regular course of feathers, which are placed 
in layers similar to the way in which they 
grow on the bird. 

Miss Anna King, whom all knew best as 
‘Aunt Anna,” the oldest person in Suffield, 
died on Saturday. Had she lived until the 
28th, she would have completed her ninety- 
seventh year. She had read her weekly 
paper and retained all her faculties to the 
ninety-fifth year. She had discarded glasses 
forty yearsago. Sheldon street, the locality 
where she has so long dwelt, has been re- 
markable for the longevity of its people. 
The mother of the deceased died at ninety- 
eight, and four other persons, immediate 
neighbors, have died within a few years 
from ninety-one to ninety-four years of age. 

A correspondent of the Denver Times, 
writing from the Black Hills, says: ‘‘Wo- 
men are flocking into the Hills, bless ‘em, 
and already the rough, uncombed miner of 
the spring and summer begins to spruce up. 
Paper collars are common, and one occa- 
sionally meets a broadcloth coat in the 
highway. A canary bird hanging out in 
the morning sun, yesterday, drew almost as 
great a crowd as the dog-fight half a block 
off. And when I write that 1 have neither 
killed a man nor seen one killed for six 
weeks, you will admit our growing civiliza- 
tion. Weeven expect Gainsborough hats 
and cardinal ribbons to arrive with the 
bluebirds of spring. 

The monument to the memory of the late 
Oakes Ames is made of finely-wrought 
Westerly (R. I.) granite. The whole struc- 
ture rests on a square base seven feet each 
way. Above this a surbase five feet square 
bears a sunken panel with the name ‘‘Oakes 
Ames” in raised polished letters. This is 
surmounted by still another surbase four 
feet square, and this by still another three 
feet and four inches square, and three feet 
high. On this isa polished tablet, bearing 
the following cut letters: “Born Jan. 10, 
1804; died May 8, 1873."" Above is a pedes- 
tal one foot two inches high, and then the 
shaft, which is twenty-three and one-half 
feet high. The monument, from base to 
summit, is thirty-two and one-half feet in 
height. 

The following extraordinary advertise- 
ment appeared in a recent Indian journal: 
“Required by a rising young planter, who 
made money during the famine, a wife, 
young, amiable, and pretty; fortune not so 
much an object as youth and beauty. No 
answer will be entertained except those ac- 
companied by cartes. Strictest secrecy. 
Apply to W. A. J., Post Office, Mozuffer- 
pore.” A rising young planter, who could 
succeed in making money out of a famine, 
should be able to obtain a wife in the Island 
of Bachelors itself. Such an agreeable rec 
ommendation ought to ensure success; un- 
less, indeed, his previous line of action sug- 
gested grave doubt as to the exact nature of 
his domestic economy. How about dinner? 


The London Zimes made a rather amus- 
ing mistake with reference to ‘‘Boss” Tweed 
and his escape from America, which, ac- 
cording to the Times, took place ‘‘after 
Tweed had been taken as a special favor to 
his house in Madison.”” Madison is the state 
capital of Wisconsin, where Tweed certain- 
ly did not live. The mistake of the Zimes 
is like that which an American newspaper 
might make if, in describing some well- 
known London M. P., it spoke of him as go- 
ing from Westminster Palace to his house 
in Connaught, instead of Connaught Place. 
Everyone who knew anything of New York 
during the Tweed epoch was aware that the 
‘‘Boss” resided in Madison Avenue, one of 
the finest streets in New York. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, who has won for 
himself an enviable reputation by his per- 
sistent and courageous, as well as success- 
ful search for Dr. Livingstone, in the wilds 
of Africa, seems now to be conducting him- 
self in a manner to bring reproach upon his 
good name, and do as much danger to the 
vause of civilization as he has heretofore 
benefited it. The Fellows of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and the Aborigines 
Protection and Anti Slavery societies of 
England, have memorialized Lord Derby, 
in his ofticial position as principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Aftairs, remonstrating 
against the course pursued by Mr. Stanley, 
in butchering numbers of natives of Bam- 
birch Island, in retaliation for indignities 
suffered by that explorer, which, after all, 
amounted to little more than impediments to 
his progress, no loss of life or limb being 
experienced. 

Miss A. Shore writes to the London Zr- 
aminer with reference to the hair of Mary 
Stuart. ‘Will you let me offer a contribu- 
tion to the controversy on the color of Mary 
Stuart’s hair. I believe few, if any, of her 
many portraits are of undoubted authentic- 
ity; but, supposing them to be so, the differ- 
ent hues may be explained by the last words 
of the following extract from a letter writ- 
ten by one Nicholas White, to his employ- 
er, Cecil, who sent him on the base mission 
of a spy to the captive queen at Tutbury. 
After detailing his conversation with her, 
he recommends that ‘very few subjects in 
this land should have access to or confer- 
ence with this lady,’ on account ef her dan- 
gerous attractions, ‘a goodly personage, an 





alluring grace, a pretty Scottish speche, and 
a serching wit clouded with myldness.’ He 
then adds, ‘Hir hair of itself is black, and 
yet Mr. Knolls’ (Sir Francis Knollys, her 
keeper) ‘told me that she wears heare of 
sundry colors.’ Red or golden was, we 
know, the fashionable tint for hair in the 
Tudor times; and Mary, at her execution, 
wore an auburn periwig.” 

At the opening meeting of the Presiden- 
tial campaign in San Francisco, Senator 
Sargent began.the first Republican speech 
as follows:—‘‘Fellow Citizens, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Speaking for myself only—I 
think, however, I may say, speaking for a 
very large number of the Republicans of 
the country, I trust the time will soon come 
when the words ‘fellow citizens’ will not 
need to be explained by the further words 
‘Ladies and gentlemen.’ [Applause.] I am 
glad that the ladies are taking an interest in 
our great political contest. This contest 
involves not only the very safety of their 
firesides, but the purity of their homes, the 
future of their children; and it is well that 
they show the Republicans, by the sympa- 
thy which they give to our cause, that they 
are right in their instincts, as they always 
are, in social and national questions. [Ap- 
plause.] I therefore desire to thank them 
for their presence here to-night.” Of course 
a campaign thus begun was successful. No 
wonder the Republicans carried California! 

The importance of having ladies on 
School Boards must be so obvious, even to 
the most determined opponents of ‘*Wo- 
men's Rights,” that the election of Miss 
Helen Taylor for the Southwark district, 
and of Mrs. Westlake for the Marylebone 
district, ought to take place as a matter of 
course, With perhaps an expression of re- 
gret on the part of the electors that the 
lady candidates are not more numerous. 
School Boards have to look after girls as 
well as boys, and have to make provision 
for the teaching of needlework and cookery, 
and it is self-evident that these interests are 
likely to be more efticiently cared for, if 
there are ladies on the Board to take them 
in charge. General considerations on such 
a subject are not, however, of much weight, 
and we propose next week to enter into 
some detail of the work which has actually 
been done on the late Board by the two 
ladies, Miss Chessar and Mrs. Cowell, who 
are unfortunately unable to continue their 
services, and do not seek for re-election. — 
London Examiner. 

Great as man’s influence is in rehabilitat- 
ing the surface of the earth, he only shares 
with the rest of the organic world in effect- 
ing the vast changes to which our planet is 
being unceasingly subjected. Everywhere 
insects may be found, whose presence is suf- 
ficient to exclude that of some of the most 
enduring of the mammalia. Thus, in Para- 
guay, the abundance of a certain species of 
fly, which attacks new-born cattle and 
horses, has prevented those animals from 
running wild in the country, although they 
abound north and south of it. The pres- 
ence of this pernicious insect has, therefore, 
induced conditions which have so complete- 
ly altered the vegetation, and, through the 
latter, also the entire fauna of the district, 
that Paraguay has acquired a wholly differ- 
ent aspect from that presented by contigu- 
ous lands which are free from the ravages 
of this tly. In South Africa, the Tsetse fly 
has set even a mure fatal mark on certain 
well-defined districts where it abounds, for 
within those limits no horses, dogs, or cat- 
tle can exist, although asses, zebras, and an- 
telopes are unaffected by it. As long, there- 
fore, as the Tsetse fly endures, there will re- 
main a barrier against the entrance of cer- 
tain animals, more effectual than any raised 
by mountains, streams, or arms of the sea. 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. | 


An unusual opportunity to procure human hair at 
very low prices is presented by the great reduction an- 
nounced by John Medina, the well-known Boston hair 
dealer. lw49 


HAPPY NEW YEAR, 

Splendid Holiday Novelties! New Year's Stories; 
New Year's Presents; New Year's Pictures: New 
Year's Music; New Year's Cabinet Gems; New Year's 
Chromos; New Year's Poetry; New Year's Chromo 
Bookmarks; New Year’s Household; New Year's 
Fashions; New Year's Greetings, and other Holiday 
Novelties, with rare Literary Gems and Full-size Pat- 
terns, in the Splendid Holiday January Number of 
Demorest’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 25 cts., post free. 
Yearly, $3, with a splendid Premium. Do not fail to 
see or send for the January Number, with the beauti- 
ful Cabinet and Artistic Oil Chromos, worth several 
times the cost of the Magazine. Sold ata dct 

w. 





~ Wistar’s Balsam of Cherry, Wild — 


The great remedy for Consumption. This well- 
known remedy is offered to the public, sanctioned by 
the experience of over forty years; and when resorted 
to in season, seldom fails to effecta speedy cure of 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, Influenza, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Hoarseness, Pains or Soreness in the Chest 
or Side, Bleeding at the Lungs, Liver Complaint, etc. 
Beware of Counterfeits!| Remember that the genuine 
Wistar’s Batsam or WiLp Cuerry has on the out- 
side wrapper the signature of “I. Burrs,” and the 

rinted name of the proprietors, “Seta W. Fow.s & 

Ns, Boston.’’ All others are baseimitations. Ex- 
amine the wrapper carefully before ee, 





Any one who wishes to become conversant with 
the wonderful achievements in the art of photography 
will do well to visit the superb apartments of A. N. 
Hardy, 22 Winter Street, Boston. Mr. Hardy has 
made his profession a study, and the people who in 
vast numbers resort to his rooms attest to his success. 
In the important matters of light and shade, of artis- 
tic effect and accurate expression, none excel, few 
equal, See advertisement. 


MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 


One thing most everybody knows, 
{ That Bors are “olothed rom head to feet,”” 
pI 
' 





In “New York styles” at Geornek FENNO's, 
Corner of Beach and Washington —_. e 


i 
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POETRY. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
BELLS. 
BY ALICE P. BLAKE. 


Cometh strangely to the poet, 
Music from the mystic bell 
Voices like the speech of spirits, 
Many mysteries seem to tell. 
Evening bells high in the steeple 
With their silver tongued throats, 
Call from care and toil the people 
With their sweetly chiming notes. 
Then upon some sad and dreary 
Day, the slowly pealing bell, 
For some waiting soul, earth-weary, 
Tolls the melancholy knell, 
Sadly for the heart-string broken, 
And the tears of sorrow shed, 
Sweetly that there is a token 
Of the rising from the dead. 
Then when brightly dawns the morning 
How its ditties sound with glee, 
Banded sprites a dance performing 
In the air right merrily. 
Swinging. swinging, while the winging 
Zephyrs bear the notes along, 
Bringing, bringing, sweetly bringing 
To the earth a cloud-born song. 
eo>e 
For the Woman's Journal. 


A GIFT OF FLOWERS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





As out afield I strayed, I brought thee flowers, 
My own sweet wife, where hedge-row flowers are gay, 
For they in sweetness by my pathway lay,) 
Since thus our God His fair green world endowers, 
I gave thee them, a loving present fair,) 
Because I knew ‘twould please thee more than well. 
Their colors rich and then their perfumed smell 
Would my remembering love to thee declare. 
And, O my eweet, thou then didst add thine own, 
From garden gathered, making them complete, 
And my poor gift as mine were hardly known, 
It was 80 rich, so beautiful and sweet, 
Thus loving deeds from husband done to wife, 
Have grace renewed and love's transfigured life. 








BOAT, BABY AND PILOT. 

Propeller, compound direct-action engine, 
two hundred horse-power! A good sea- 
boat, ninety-seven feet over all, two hun- 
dred tons burden, coppered below, and a 
fine sea-green above the water-line. House 
on deck for engine, captain’s quarters, cook- 
room, state-rooms, &c., with a wheel-house 
on top forward. 

A short, well-made, rather plain young 
woman. Gray eyes, a bronzed complexion, 
and a quiet air of reserve, suggested a girl 
matured by the salt-breath sea. Her father 
had been a pilot, her home the southern 
shores of Long Island, her husband owned 
this boat, and on it she had lived since her 
wedding day. By name, both boat and wo- 
man were known as ‘‘Jane,” with an affix— 
‘“‘Thompson”—for the wife. 

The door of the wheel-house opened, and 
the captain entered. A sea-faring man, tall, 
bushy-bearded and manly. He quietly took 
the wheel, and the wife sat down on the 
leather-covered sofa behind him. 

“The Frenchman is out, and the National 
has started. The Canada has whistled, but 
the rest seem quiet. I suppose the White 
Star will go below?” 

**Yes,” said the man. ‘‘It’s a low course 
of tide. She’ll go down and wait.” 

‘I suppose you will have to take the mails 
and the late steerage down?” said the wife. 

‘‘That’s the order,” replied the captain, as 
he rang the bell. 

The mails and steerage are always late. 
The advertised sailing hour had been an- 
nounced for two months, and yet half a hun- 
dred people were collected on the pier. 

The captain’s wife watched them from the 
wheel-house window—a motley company, 
burdened with valueless treasures and the 
tin ware of their steerage table. They 
crowded on board the Jane, and sat down 
on the wet deck in all the rain and drizzle. 
One young woman in faded black led a cry- 
ing child by one arm, and tried to support 
a baby in the other. 

“‘Poor woman! she looks dragged out. 
I’ve a mind to take her into our state-room, 
John.” 

“Yes, I would. She’ll have a tough time 
of it going down.” 

With real sympathy she opened the wheel- 
house door and stepped out on the roof of 
the house. 

‘‘Let the woman with the baby have my 
room, Jack.” 

“Yes, marm,” 

The woman entered and sat down on the 
sofa, and stretched her arms for the baby. 

“No; it’s asleep now. I'll put it in the 
berth. Shut the door, Jack.” 

Such a cosy home. A square room with 
doors on two sides, and two windows look- 
ing out on the deck. There were two neat 
berths on one side, a table, mirror and sofa 
on the fourth, and in the center a steam 
radiator with a marble top. Two comfort- 
able chairs, a sewing-machine, work table, 
and faded carpet. On the walls a few prints, 
a sailédr’s cap, anda small case of books. 
Lace curtains before the berths, and beneath 
a set of drawers. 

The stranger took the other child in her 
lap and gazed round the room in evident 
surprise. F 

“This is my home,” said the captain’s 
wife. 

“It’s very pretty; and you live here?” 

“Yes, we live on the Jane. It’s my hus- 
band’s boat. Are you going to England?” 

‘Yes, that is my home. I lived in Kan- 





sas before my husband died.” 

‘‘And have you just come from there?” 

“Yes. We were fifty-six hours on the 
road.” 

“It was a long ride. I’ve never been 
West. New York, or rather North River, 
ismy home. I’ve never been away from 
the coast. Oh! wouldn't you like some tea? 
The kettle’s on now.” 

The woman gave a look of unmistakable 
pleasure. 

“Yes, thank you. We have had nothing 
to eat since—Ah! what is that?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing; it’s only the engine 
inthe nextroom. We are starting.” 

The ja: and tremor of the boat seemed to 
frighten the mother. 

‘‘Never fear; it always trembles.” 

‘The steamer is anchored just outside the 
Narrows. I must go and see if John wants 
anything. Make yourself comfortable till 
they come for you.” 

The tug came up alongside the steamship, 
and was preparing to put a line to her. 
The storm seemed to rage in wilder fury 
here. Huge waves rolled in from the sea, 
and the Jane seemed a mere cockle-shell as 
she reeled and pitched over them. The 
steamship lay quiet on the water, her vaster 
bulk making her indifferent to those com- 
paratively moderate seas. A ladder with a 
plank lashed to it was run out from the 
stermer’s deck, and it fell on the top of the 
house. Another ladder was put up from 
the deck, and, one at a time, the steerage 
passengers were handed up. The wife with 
steady nerves held the wheel. She started 
her engine and flung the wheel around with 
vigorous stroke. The boat churned up the 
sea, and with a staggering plunge struck off 
from the steamship. A sudden calm fell 
on the boat, and there was only the wash of 
the sea and the throb of the engine. 

The captain entered the wheel-house 
beaming with delight, 

“Capital, Jane. You handle her beauti- 
fully.” 

She smiled as she gave up the wheel, and, 
with a wifely kiss, said: 

“Of course, dear. It’s our boat, and my 
husband was my teacher. Say, John, did 
you see the widow with the baby? It was 
such a lovely babe. It. makes my heart 
ache to think of them with all those steer- 
age. I gave her a lunch, and she seemed 
very grateful. Thinkof it! They came all 
the way from Leavenworth, Kansas, alone. 

The wife opened the door and stepped 
out on the deck over the house. For a mo- 
ment she gazed after the retreating steam- 
ship, and then went slowly down the steps 
to her state-room. In an instant after, she 
came flying up again in frantic haste. With 
tear-filled eyes and quivering voice, she 
opened the wheel-house door and cried. 

“Oh, John! the baby! They have left 
the baby!” 

“Good heavens! What do you mean?” 

“They have left the child in our room. 
It’s asleep in my bed. The woman—must 
—have left it in the confusion, and—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the 
roar of the steam whistle. The captain 
sprang to the speaking tube, and shouted 
to the engineer: 

“Give it to her wide!” 

The wheel went round with a rush, and 
the boat kneeled over in the water. 

“Call Jack, Jane. Tell him to get out the 
flag and run her up. ‘Union down.’” 

The stokers in their cave shoveled their 
glowing caverns full. The feed pump clat- 
tered in angry fury. The rusty boilers 
seemed to strain and hiss with pent-up 
frenzy. The engine roared. The quiver- 
ing hand of the steam gauge rose among 
the high figures. On deck the men ran 
hither and thither in hot haste. The wife 
stood with fluttering dress and hair stream- 
ing in the wind, clinging to the rail of the 
vessel. 

‘Haul in the line.” 

‘Aye, aye, sir.” 

The engine throbbed with ceaseless en- 
ergy. The boat reeled and plunged over 
the sea, and the lamps swayed in the motion. 

‘‘We must be out in the bay. I wonder 
where the steamer is?” 

She rose and opened the upper half of 
the door, and gazed long and anxiously at 
the steamer so far ahead. 

“‘Ah! they see us. They are blowing off 
steam.” 

A faint cloud of white hung over the 
steam-ship, and the wife noticed as they 
rose on the wave that the white waters had 
disappeared. 

‘‘Where is the child?” said the captain, 
as he appeared at the door. 

“Come in and see.” 

They both entered their chamber and 
stood watching the pretty one asleep. 

‘It is fortunate you found it. 
could we have done with it?” 

“It isn’t that, John; I was thinking of 
the poor mother.” 

Hearing the voice the babe awoke and 
gazed with blue-eyed wonder at the stran- 
gers. Then it began to cry softly, and the 
woman took it to her breast and comforted 
it with motherly tenderness. 

“Hush, my baby. Mother will come to 
you soon.” 

The engine made strange lullaby, and the 
child slept. 

The giant steamship lay rolling lazily on 
the huge waves that marched in from the 
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Atlantic. Every available spot on deck 
was occupied by an eager multitude, gazing 
down on the tow-boat that with bursting 
safety-valve struggled up alongside. 

A red-faced officer stood on the bridge, 
angry and impatient. 

‘‘What in ——’s the matter?” 

The captain of the Jane touched his hat 
respectfully, and shouted back his reply 
above the roar of the storm and engines: 

‘‘Passenger left, sir.” 

“Send him aboard, quick, now.” 

‘‘Aye, aye, sir.” 

The wheel-house door opened, and the 
wife stepped out, with the baby wrapped 
in a shaw] in her arms. 

“Give her a ladder there.” 

There was a murmur of excitement on 
the steamer. Why did this woman detain 
the ship? Why was she so stupid as to be 
left? The tow-boat man was a fool to stop 
the steamer for one passenger. Let the 
woman wait. 

The wife held out the child as if she 
wished to put it on board. The officer 
shook his head. 

*‘Come aboard with it.” 

The Jane rose on the crest of a wave and 
fora moment the frail bridge was level. 
The wife darted across, but at that instant 
the ladder broke and she was thrown for- 
ward upon the deck of the steamer senseless. 

oa * * * 7 

‘‘Was it your child?” 

‘No, sir; but it was somebody’s child.” 

She looked about the bare cabin, and ex- 
amined the hard wooden birth on which 
she lay, in a kind of dazed surprise. There 
were two men officers of the steamship, one 
a young man, who seemed to be the ship’s 
surgeon, and the steerage stewardess. She 
felt the ship roll in the sea, and knew that 
it must be moving. She must get up and 
return to her husband. 

«You had better lie down and keep quiet,” 
said the little doctor. 

She looked at the boy of a fellow ina 
kind of amused surprise. 

‘I must go back to the boat.” 

“Go back to the boat?” said the officer. 
‘‘Are you not a passenger?” 

“No, sir.” 

They seemed greatly surprised, and held 
a whispered consultation together. Thus 
left to herself, she sat up, and brushing 
back her disordered hair, stood upon the 
floor and steadied herself by the wall. 

“I must go on deck. There seems to be 
some dreadful mistake. 1 must see the 
captain.” 

The little doctor objected, and said that 
it was wet and cold on deck. She paid no 
heed to him, and taking the arm of the 
elder of the two men, she said, with de- 
cision: 

“Take me to the captain; I must see him.” 

The deck was quite clear. The passen- 
gers were all driven below, and none but 
the ship’s people were stirring. She drew 
her crumpled hat over her eyes, and gazed 
all around the sea. 

‘‘We have shut down the land.” 

‘Yes; two hours ago; it’s past five o’clock 
now.” 

The ship was reeling and plunging 
through the storm, with the wind and sea 
dead ahead. The waves broke in torrents 
of water over her bows, and the deck was 
slippery with the sheets of water that swept 
over it. They led her to the chart-room, 
just behind the wheel-house on the hurri- 
cane deck. 

“Oh, captain! you are taking me to 
Europe.” 

“Yes, my good woman. Is anything the 
matter with your quarters, or the food?” 

‘‘No, sir. Iam not a passenger. I must 
go back to the tow-boat. I came on board 
with the child, and was to return at once. 
I was thrown down when the ladder 
broke—” 

“And that accounts for the actions of 
that tow-boat. We thought the captain 
had lost his senses. He followed us for 
more than a mile, and then he fell astern. 
Suspect the sea was too much for him.” 

“It was my husband, sir.” 

The burly captain grew red in the face 
and stamped round the cabin angrily. 

‘‘Hang it, marm, it was all a mistake. 
It can’t be helped now. We'll take you 
over and bring you back; that’s all we can 
do about it. It’s very unfortunate and all 
that, but you see the ship was not clear of 
Sandy Hook, and I didn’t dare to stop to 
see what your husband wanted.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you put me ashore with the 
pilot?” 

“The pilot? Oh!—yes—well—” 

‘She was in a dead faint in the women’s 
cabin, sir,” said the officer. ‘‘The third 
officer said she wasa sick steerage. He 
must have thought her a passenger.” 

“You must think my husband a great 
fool,” said the wife with some asperity. 
‘‘Why should we stop for one steerage pas- 
senger left behind?” 

“It seems you did,” retorted the captain. 

“Yes, sir; but it was a child at the breast. 
In the confusion of the landing the babe 
was left in our state-room. 

‘You are the captain’s wife?” 

“Yes, sir. My name is Mrs. John Thomp- 
son, and I live with my husband on——” 

Before she could finish her sentence, they 
heard the engine race and then-stop, and a 
strange and dreadful hush fell on the ship. 





The captain sprung to the door, and, tear- 
ing 1t open, rushed out on the deck. The 
wind had flung the door back with a slam, 
and the wife and second officer were alone. 

“TI am truly sorry, madam, that this has 
happened. There is nothing to be done but 
to accept the situation. We will make you 
as comfortable as possible, and at Queens- 
town you shall be transferred and return to 
New York.” 

She did not seem to heed him, and going 
to the door she looked out and said :— 

‘I wonder why the engine stopped. It 
sounded like a broken shaft.” 

The deck, a moment before deserted by 
all save a few men in yellow oil-cloth, now 
swarmed with men, women and children, 
all more or less excited and frightened. 
The officer pushed past her, and she stepped 
out on the deck, closed the door, and went 
forward to the hurricane deck, just under 
the bridge, and looked up at the four posts 
and over the main deck below. Every- 
thing seemed to be safe aloft, and she heard 
the noisy rattle of a steam-winch forward 
and noticed a black jib climbing up the for- 
ward rigging. The steam was blowing off 
with a hoarse roar, and there seemed to be 
a good deal of confusion among the strug- 
gling crowd of steerage passengers below. 
The firstclass people were more quiet, 
though quite as much alarmed. A young 
woman beside her leaned on her husband’s 
arm, pale and exhausted. Her eyes were 
closed as if to shut out the scene, and the 
rain-drops mingled with the tears that were 
creeping from beneath her eye-lashes. She 
must comfort the poor child: 

‘There is no danger, marm. The ship is 
all right. It’s only the engine——” 

‘Send these people below,” cried the 
rough voice of the captain from the bridge 
just over her head. 

“Gentlemen, take your ladies below. 
Thereisno danger. Weshall proceed under 
sail.” 

The first-class passengers listened in re- 
spectful silence, and began to falter back 
into the saloons. The steerage were less 
reasonable, and many refused to stir, but a 
stout cuff or two brought them to obe- 
dience, and presently the decks were more 
quiet. The wife kept her post beneath the 
bridge. She was warmly clothed and ac- 
customed to the weather. She would wait 
and see what happened. The black jib was 
now up, and bellied out in the fierce wind 
as if ready to fly from its bolts. Slowly 
the ship began to fall off in the wind. 
Another steam-winch began to rattle, and 
the boatswain’s whistle piped shrill com- 
mands. As the ship swung round, the tre- 
mendous seas struck her with awful force. 
A monstrous green wall, crested with foam, 
came rushing toward them. It broke with 
a thundering jar against the ship. Barrels 
and timber floated wildly about on the 
decks, and a cataract of water poured into 
the sea on the other side. The wreakage 
fell into the black water, and the sailors, 
clinging to their engine, were knee deep in 
the flood. Still the wind puffed furiously, 
and the immense black sail flapped out and 
shook with a noise like thunder. It sud- 
denly became rigid and swollen, and the 
ship began to draw slowly ahead. 

To escape the flying spray the wife stepped 
back towards the wheel-house. As she did 
so, another wave struck amidships, and the 
skud and spray drenched her in a moment. 
She clung to the railing and looked in the 
window of the wheel-house. A young man 
was at the wheel, calmly watching the elec- 
tric signals from the bridge. The place 
seemed familiar. It was not unlike her 
husband’s wheel-house. She noted the tel- 
egraph, the compass, and the numerous 
contrivances for signalling all parts of the 
ship. 

Suddenly an overpowering wave struck 
the ship, and with a thundering roar came 
down on deck. A loose rope on the mast 
just before the house was thrown backward, 
and with a crash one of the windows of the 
house fellin. The steersman put his hand 
to his forehead with a half-suppressed cry. 
A flying fragment struck him just over the 
eye, and the blood gushed down his face. 

With a spring the wife entered the room, 
and tried to take the wheel. The man let 
go his hold before she could reach it, and it 
flew around like lightning. 

“Give it to me, I can steer.” 

As soon as it stopped she grasped the 
wheel and turned it back quickly. A loud 
voice roared down the speaking tube. 

‘Keep her up! Keep her up!” 

‘“‘Aye, aye, sir. There’s an accident. 
Send down a man.” 

A moment later the big captain opened 
the door, and stood for a moment in speech- 
less astonishment. A voice in the tube 
filled the room with a hoarse command. 

‘‘Southing by one.” 

“‘Southing by one, sir,” replied the wo- 
man, calmly, and slowly letting the wheel 
slide through her fingers. 

‘‘What’s all this?” cried the captain. 

“Nothing bad, sir,” said the woman, 
without taking her eyes from the compass 
before her. ‘‘Theman was hurt, and I took 
his place.” 

The captain looked at the steersman, and 
then he quietly took the wheel from her. 

“Call the second officer and tell him to 
bring a man.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the man, wiping the 





blood from his face. 
my eyes, sir.” 

“Call the officer—will you?” 

‘Iam perfectly accustomed to steering, 
and I saw the man’s trouble. He was quite 
blinded, sir.” 

The captain grimly turned the wheel and 
made no reply. The second officer, fol- 
lowed by a sailor, appeared. 

“Take the wheel. Mr. Hodgeton, get a 
pea-jacket for this lady and bring her tothe 
bridge.” 

She quickly guessed what it meant, and 
put on the rough coat with undisguised 
pleasure. Then the officer meekly led the 
way to the bridge. 

From this lofty look-out she could see 
the whole ship, and look far around on the 
wild rage of waters. The captain beck. 
oned for her to come behind the canvas 
screen, to escape the scudding clouds of 
spray thrown out by the waves as they 
struck the vessel. 

“We have broken our shaft. Do you 
think you can take us back to New York?” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, simply. 

“You are perfectly familiar with this 
coast?” 

“Yes, sir. I was born on Long Island; 
and I’ve sailed in New York bay these many 
years. Which way is she heading now?” 

“One east of south-east. I’m going to 
run on this tack till midnight, and then 
turn back and make for the Hook by day- 
light.” 

“So you might, sir; but this wind won't 
hold. The probabilities for the Middle 
States say clear winds to the west.” 

The captain leaned over the rail and called 
to a petty officer below: 

“Clark, find to-day’s paper, if you can. 
Some passenger may have one.” 

The paper was quickly found and her 
memory of the signal service reports proved 
correct. 

‘‘My plan would be to run before this til] 
the wind shifts, and then come up the Jer- 
sey coast when it—” 

Just here the vessel gave a fearful lurch 
into the sea, and with a deafening crash the 
gaff on the foresail snapped short off and 
fell to the deck. A wave broke at the bow 
and flew in blinding clouds of spray high 
on the smokestack. The look-out ahead 
clung to the mast for his life. They put 
their heads below the canvas screen that 
reached to their chins, for an instant, to 
avoid the water. When the woman looked 
up again, she calmly continued her sentence: 

“Changes. By the way it blows, I think 
it will be out by midnight.” 

The torn sail was taken in by steam power 
in the midst of the fury and uproar of the 
storm; but it was hardly secured before the 
jib blew away witha loud report. There 
were loud demands and shrill pipings be- 
low, and then the captain gave orders to let 
her fall off before the wind, and, under 
easier sailand steadier keel, the great ship 
ran before the gale down to the Jersey coast. 

Then the night fell down on thesea. The 
passengers crept out to see how it fared with 
the ship. They whispered the strange news 
through the saloonsand cabins. There was 
a women at the helm, and they were mak- 
ing for New York under her pilotage. 

All the long, long night she sat, wrapped 
in a rubber cloak, on that swaying bridge. 
They lashed her to therailing, and gave her 
a high seat where she could look out upon 
the night and the sea. Towards morning 
the sea went down and the wind abated. At 
her suggestion they tried the lead about one 
o’clock, and the monotonous cry of the sail- 
or as he read off the fathoms came up to 
her through the darkness. Twice she or- 
dered the course changed to the east of 
south, and the lead sank into deeper water. 
At three the wind changed and came out 
due west. 

The ship was put about, and undera good 
spread of canvas ran a little west of north. 
The rain changed to a mist and finally 
stopped. Thenit grew pale and gray in the 
east, a heavy fog settied on the water, and 
the wind fell to a more fitful breeze. 

The passengers began to stir about, and 
many came out and gazed up curiously at 
the heavily-cloaked figure peering over the 
top of the canvas screen. The deep boom 
of the whistle broke in measured notes on 
the air, and the monotonous wash of the 
waves kept up a dreary undertone. 

Two or three hours passed and nothing 
happened. They were drifting wildly on 
the sea—they knew not where. The cap- 
tain began to be anxious, and the under offi- 
cers murmured at the woman. Why had 
they taken this mere girl—this stranger— 
into confidence. They were distrustful and 
full of doubt. The woman herself went 
down to the map-room and eagerly studied 
the night’slog-book. The old captain seemed 
to still have faith in her ability, and suffered 
her to govern the ship. She pointed to the 
map and placing her finger upon a certain 
spot, said :— 

“We are just there, and when it clears 
you will see the Hook justabeam. The rea- 
son the lead runs deeper is because we are 
drifting on the ebbs——” 

“Hark! There's 4 whistle!” 

A faint murmur, as from an instrument 
sounding the chord of A, came in at the 
open door. They stepped out on the deck. 
Astrange hush had fallen on the ship. Every 
ear seemed strained tocatch the sound float- 
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ed over the water. Again it came—faint, 
far away, and musical. 

‘It’s the Jane—my husband's boat!” cried 
the wife. 

With a sort of frantic rush, she ran up 
the ladder to the bridge, and grasping the 
whistle rope, she gave three short notes, fol- 
lowed by one long one. Hardly had the 
booming roar died away, when the invisible 
steamer replied note for note. 

A perfect shout of applause broke from 
the thousand men gathered on the deck, and 
fora moment there was a scene of joyful 
confusion on the ship. Everybody came 
out, and a buzz of animated conversation, 
mingled with shouts and laughter, filled the 
air. The pent-up anxiety of the night and 
storm gave way to voluble pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. 

Another whistle far on the north. Then 
another to the southwest. The sea was full 
of boats. Ah! the fog lifts! In sudden 
sweep it lifts and drifts away in pearly mass- 
es before the sun. 

Ah! the Hook! The hills of Neversink in 
blue outline inthe farhorizon. A towboat! 
another, another. Six of them spread ina 
gigantic circle over the sea. Brave watch- 
men waiting to welcome the ships, with iron 
arms and fiery hearts. A dismasted bark 
lay far to the south. Two schooners, with 
every sail set, driftedidly totheeast. Four 
of the tugs started in frantic haste for the 
greater prize, one ran for the bark, and the 
sixth contented himself with the schooners. 
Two came to the steamer’s bow together— 
the Jane and the Ramapo. 

*‘A hundred dollars!” shouted one large 
captain.” 

‘‘Seventy-five!” screamed his rival. 

“Give you seventy-five apiece,” said the 
big captain from his bridge. 

“All right! Give us your lines.” 

A woman’s dress fluttered among the 
chains at the bows. The Jane suddenly 
seemed to have lost hersenses. She refused 
the towline, and it fell with a splash into 
the water. 

‘‘My husband has come. I must go, cap- 
tain.” 

The old fellow grasped her hand in both 
of his and nearly crushed her wedding ring. 

“Call at the office, ma’am. Call at the 
Company’s office. I shall report you and— 
oh! ma’am, you'd better. No? Done your 
duty? Youdid,surely. Bless me! Is this 
him? Glad to see you, Captain Thompson. 
We have brought back your wife, or rather 
she brought us back. Clever idea to remem- 
ber the signal service. Well, now, ma’am, 
good-bye, and don’t forget to call at the 
Company’s oitice.”’ 

They gave three times three as she went 
down the ladder. Somebody held a baby 
aloft. Thenthey cheeredagain. The great 
cables strained and shook out the water in 
pearly drops. Slowly the helpless monster 
behind swung round and forged ahead. 
Higher grew the hills of Neversink. Long 
Island came yellow and green out of the sea. 
Slowly they entered the bay, and boat and 
baby and pilot were safe again.—Zz. 
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MRS. SWISSHELM ON ANNA DICKINSON. 


I went, on Monday evening, to see Anna 
Dickinson as Anne Boleyn, and, as might 
be expected, found the performance very 
like an attempt to put a quart of beans into 
a half-pint measure. The cup was soon 
full and the question was what to do with 
the beans. Anne Boleyn was there, all 
right; the character full to the brim, and 
all around it heaped the nobility and grand- 
eur with which Anna Dickinson, as author- 
ess and actress, has tried to invest it; but 
Anna Dickinson’s nobility will not adhere 
to Anne Boleyn, and there is no kind of 
compressing machine or patent corset that 
can ever put this great representative 
American Woman into the dimensions of 
that very small-sized bit of English royalty. 

The play seems to be thoroughly artistic, 
and at times Anna Dickinson’s acting is 
quite equal to that of Charlotte Cushman, 
but she alternates between her own charac- 
ter and that of the moral pigmy whose 
place she assumes, and it was sad to look on 
and think of the time I first saw her, in the 
Hall of Representatives in Washington, be- 
fore President Lincoln, his Cabinet, both 
Houses of Congress, and as many other 
people as could be packed in, when she 
electrified the audience with thoughts that 
breathed and words that burned. 

In those days a blast upon her bugle horn 
was worth a thousand men. She carried 
Connecticut for liberty and the Union, 
when these were in deadly peril, and should 
have been carrying it again instead of wast- 
ing her power in trying to calcimine one of 
England’s dead and gone coquettes. 

She has lost none of her desire to elevate 
and purify public sentiment, for the moral 
of her play is pure and its utterances noble, 
but the public, with whom she is in sympa- 
thy, do not need to have ideas sugar-coated 
with theatrical effects. So far as her influ- 
ence goes on the stage she will elevate it; 
but for her to devote her life to that business 
is like sending to Spirit Land for disem- 
bodied souls to come and lift a piano, when 
two stout Irishmen could much better do 
the work required. 

JANE GREY SwIssHELM. 





LECTURE BY DR. MARY SAFFORD BLAKE. | 


Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake delivered the 
fourth of a series of lectures before the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, on 
Warrenton Street, Boston, on Monday even- 
ing, Nov. 20. Her subject was ‘Dress, in 
its Hygienic Relations.” 

Warmth of the body means circulation. 
To equalize the temperature of the body 
is of the highest importance. In abnormal 
conditions of circulation, the weakest part 
is most gorged with blood. This is often the 
liver or the heart, themselves rich in blood; 
hence liability to congestion in these or- 
gans. The clothing should be aqually dis- 
tributed over the body. Flannel is a pure 
conductor of heat and so recommended to 
be worn next to the skin. Silk is even bet- 
ter. Colors in flannel are supposed to pos- 
sess curative properties; this is not yet dem- 
onstrated. No person can be a criterion for 
another in regard to amount of clothing re- 
quired. The only rule which can be laid 
down is ‘‘Wear enough to be comfortably 
warm.’”’ The warmth of the clothes should 
lie in under flannels not in skirts. 

The Doctor—illustrated the principles of 
Dress Reform, by exhibiting the garments 
of that style, much to the edification of her 
audience. She allowed room for individual 
tastes in this regard. The pernicious corset 
was dwelt upon at some length. Its most 
objectionable feature, she considered to be 
the unyielding steel, which pressed upon the 
stomach, and upon important nerve centres 
in that vicinity. Out of hundreds of wo- 
men whose bodies she had examined in the 
hospitals of Germany, only a small part 
were found to have the internal organs in 
the normal position; so weakened, were the 
muscles of that part of the body by improp- 
er dressing. False pads, she said. were to 
be condemned as causing an excess of heat, 
often destroying the function of the breast. 
They are perhaps responsible often for dis- 
eases in that part. 

In conclusion she urged upon the ladies 
present the imperative necessity, comfort, 
and importance of adopting a style of dress 
atonce simple and convenient, and better 
adapted to the uses of active life. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


lp 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises. 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, ngs, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests _in- 
flammation, reduces oueees, ens bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. 1t assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

HIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 

heumatism are all alike relieved, and 





often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation frora hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
i Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Calds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ? 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it vy . Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses o Piney mr amar 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’s PEXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


CAN BE DYED IN FORTY SECONDS. 


Ribbons, Ties. Scarfs, or any article made of silk or 
wool, can be almost instantly dyed by the use of the 
celebrated Lea Mon’s Dyes. A wash bow] of hot wa- 
ter is all that is necessary for small articles. It is a 

astime rather than work to use them, and many dol- 
ars can be saved every year. Any fabric made of 
silk or wool will take splendid colors. Full directions 
with each pack age, also to color Feathers. Hair, Ivory, 
Everlasting flowers and all kinds of fancywork. 





Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as 4 kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m42 

G2 Preserve this notice. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a 7 for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
awl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 





STILL AHEAD. 

















The Magee Standard Base Burner 


—AND— 


The Magee Standard Furnace, 


Have each received the highest premium for superior- 
ity of design, finish and construction, and the only 
medal awarded to goods of their class at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent ey of the Magee 
Goods over all others, and fully endorses our claims 
for them. 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing. [Illustrated and descriptive circulars 
sent free. 

Manufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
A. N. PARLIN. Treas., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, 
and 19 & 21 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, 

and by our Agents throughout the United States and 
Canada, 

Beware of imitations, of which there are many. 
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REMOV ATs 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2! Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 


No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ger" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 








FINE TOILET SOAPS. — 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


; Large Oval Tablets. 
Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 

Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 

ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP, 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 


friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same @egrees, 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &e., dress:— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 


WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 
The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 

Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 

Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 

man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 

Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 

demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 

for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphis, Pt 











~ ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 


Woman’s Medical College 
—-of the 
New York Infirmary.- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 





Dr. Mercy N. BaKER. 
_128 Second Avenue, New York. — 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. An rsons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 

uested to call. 

Jdness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are —_ satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston. 
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DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Pessizeie, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2to5o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars a month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 
TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
dhe best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
2m13 
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GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. Eight 
£\ $10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 44 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


iw. 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. mn 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--1 Ss 
Rew doors trom Tremont street, BOSTON, 
2” Specialty, Diseases of Women, 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 4 mM. to. P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tft 


DECALCOMANTE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book .of 

34 PP.» giving fall instructions in this new 

aD utiful art, pe yh ae for 10 cts, 

100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, iy Animals, 
‘4 


Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic ures, &c. 
They can be easily traneferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
most beaatiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for 50 cts. Ageute wanted, 

Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 








JT.W. BUA cH c& CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'IINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 
CALIFORNIA. 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cutca- 
60 and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 


MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLiNors, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLoraDo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NortTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NeEsoTA, and for Mapison, ST. Pau, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.utu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the end line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Ie the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union, Pacific Railroad for all points 
Weat of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs, 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota, 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Traine 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction, 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
= other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


ly. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetirrt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern.] 
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THE PRESS ON THE COALITION. 


The Woman Suffrage State Committee 
have issued a congratulatory resolve on get- 
ting 12,103 votes in a Presidential year. 
They claim that they hold the balance of 
power in Massachusetts politics and that 
they have in the hollow of their hand the 
destiny of the Republican party of the 
State. What they now ask is the passage 
of a law extending Suffrage to women in 
the election of county, town, and munici- 

al officers, together with the repeal of the 
icense law. We are glad the Woman Suf- 
fragists are happy, for we like to see people 
happy, and we were afraid they did not feel 
80. ut we are obliged to say that in the 
present aspect of national affairs, the signs 
are not favorable for side-issues.— Worcester 
Aigis and Gazette. 

“The Prohibitory vote,” was a surprise to 
everybody, and a disoppointment to those 
particularly interested in the third party in 
this State. Before election day the vote for 
the Baker and Eddy ticket was variously es- 
timated at from 15,000 to 30,000,25,000 being 
the favorite figures... The actual vote will 
reach the neighborhood of 12,000, an in- 
crease of some 4000 votes over last year; 
the party this year was thoroughly organ- 
ized, the campaign aontey pushed, and the 
State carefully canvassed. As compared 
with last year,the Prohibitionists had a right 
to expect a largely increased vote.— Boston 
Temperance Album. 


Mr. Blackwell says that on looking the 
field all over he is well satisfied with the 
12,000 votes thrown for John I. Baker. He 
thinks that 12,000 this year means the bal- 
ance of power in Massachusetts politics. 
Mr. Baker gained 3000 votes from last year, 
and another year his friends are confident 
they can either name the Republican candi- 
date or defeat him. We are not so sanguine 
as Mr. Blackwell, but we incline to the opin- 
ion that unless the Legislature move cau- 
tiously there will be some change next year. 

Essex Eagle. 


It is our opinion that the Massachusetts 
Prohibitionists have done exceedingly well, 
when all the circumstances are considered. 
This was the presidential year when, as 
every body knows, it was ten times more 
difficult to draw men into the support of 
an independent ticket that had no chance of 
an election, than on any other occasion. 
As to the party being “thoroughly organ- 
ized” and the ‘‘campaign actively pushed,” 
&c., we hardly see how that could be, with- 
out the help of a single home newspaper 
organ.—The Living Issue (National Prohibi- 
tory Organ, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


One of the noticeable features of the 
olitical campaign this year has been the 
requency with which we have had to print 

on posters ‘‘Seats reserved for ladies.” In 
nearly every case have these seats been well 
filled by intelligent auditors, showing that 
women do take an interest in politics. Why 
then should not women vote?—<Southbridy 
Journal. 

The vote for Baker, in this State was not 
as large as the supporters of that ticket an- 
ticipated, barely reaching twelve thousand. 
But in a Presidential year it is hard to bolt 
a nomination or scratch a ticket; and the 
good organization and unusual number of 
speeches in his behalf were not as effectual 
as they might have been in any other year. 
Besides, there was a difficulty in voting for 
him as a Woman Suffragist and not voting 
for him as a prohibitionist. His nomina- 
tion by the Woman Suffragists gave them 
an opportunity for discussion on the stump, 
which they have used no doubt with good 
effect. But they might have had this ad- 
vantage with a distinct nomination of their 
own; and this we are inclined, from the re- 
sults of this year, to consider the better 
course. —The New Age. 

Now that the election is over, there will 
be an opportunity to discnss great topics 
with some regard to their real merits. We 
shall find out what can be done to promote 
reform of the civil service, to secure the 
resumption of specie payments, and to 
maintain order and good government in the 
South. We shall be able again to discuss 
the temperance question without reference 
to the fate of candidates, and consider the 
rights of women without regard to the vic- 
tory of a political organization.— Christian 
Register. 


Our local politics have resulted more dis- 
astrously for our prohibition friends than 
was anticipated. We think this result is 
due in a measure to the prohibitionists per- 
mitting themselves to be adopted by the 
Woman Suffragists. Many who are pre- 
pared to sustain the first could not con- 
scientiously support the second. They felt 
that the prohibition party had become, by 
such alliance, ‘‘a thing of shreds and 
patches,” and so would have nothing to do 
with it.”—Boston Watchman, (Baptist.) 


Then there was the utter break-down of 
the much-vaunted prohibition, Woman Suf- 
frage, labor-reform, and greenback combina- 
tion on the Baker State ticket. Its friends 
made great efforts, boasted loudly, and 
would listen to nothing less than 25,000 or 
30,000 votes for their candidate; whereas 
they obtained, all told, not more than 12,- 
000, or say 3000 more than last year ona 
tenth of the stock in trade. This result 
either shows that those causes have no real 
vitality in the commonwealth, or else that 
their friends are not made of stern enough 
stuff to stand the drastic party influences of 
a presidential contest.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION, 


’ 


In another column we reprint, by re- 
—. the congratulatory address of Mr. H. 
. Blackwell relative to the inroads made 
upon the Republican party in the late elec- 
tidn by the Prohibitory and Woman Suf- 
frage party. If we remember correctly, 
the Labor Reform party also endorsed Mr. 
Baker; and it strikes us that Mr. Blackwell 
is just a hair cruel in not giving it, too, 
honorable mention among the elements 
which he rejoices to know have so promis- 
ing a future in the way of disrupting the 
Republican party. 
e reprint the address mainly for two 
reasons: First, because the leaders of Wo- 





man Suffrage are seemingly never tired of 
charging that the press is not inclined to 
give them a fair chance, apparently oblivi- 
ous to the fact that a very unfair, not to say 
unwise, rule to adopt for gaining favors, Is 
to misrepresent the source whence those 
favors are expected to be bestowed; and, 
secondly, that the public may see just the 
character of the demands men like Mr. 
Blackwell are making upon the Republican 
party. It will be noticed that Mr. B. links 
together the two issues of Prohibition and 
Woman Suffrage, and tells the Republican 
party that if it has any desire to escape a 
frightful end, it must endorse them both. 
We give Mr. B. full credit for frankness. 
He substantially serves notice that unless 
the Republican party shall endorse both 
these issues next year, then this ‘‘coalition” 
will proceed to mercilessly ‘‘funish” the 
party, and give the State over into the 
eon of the Democrats. To endorse one, 
will not suftice; they must both be takén 
down at a single gulp! 

This is the logic: Give us our way, abso- 
lutely—turn over the party to our uses, or 
we'll tear down the house about your heads! 
And yet, despite all this threatening not to 
act with the Republican party, save as he 
be allowed his own way without let or hin- 
drance—notwithstanding his implicd deter- 
mination to do all in fis power to over- 
throw the Republican party next year, un- 
less it shall become the party of Prohibi- 
tion and Woman Suffrage—in spite of all 
this, we say, we look to see Mr. Blackwell 
acting in tne Republican convention next 
year, and afterwards doing his best to de- 
feat its nominees. We hope he can con- 
vince himself that such a course is an hon- 
orable one. 

It is about time the Republican party in 
Massachusetts began to show at the least a 
semblance of backbone. It is about time 
that it ceased advertising itself as a wheel- 
barrow to be used for trundling about pet 
hobbies for ‘‘Tom, Dick and Harry.” For 
three years past it has been losing ground, 
for no other apparent reason than because 
of moral cowardice. It has seen its State 
and local nominees reviled and calumniated 
by men who arrogate to themselves the sole 
right of telling the party what course it 
shall pursue, and who, once failing in hav- 
ing their way, have strained every nerve to 
put the Democratic party in power in order 
to ‘“‘punish” the Republican party. To-day 
these men are openly, and we have to say 
frankly, proclaiming that unless the Repub- 
lican party will make Prohibition and Wo- 
man Suffrage the cardinal points in its 
creed, then the party is good for nothing 
and must and shall be stamped out of ex- 
istence. Now, then, unless the party is 
glutted with moral cowardice up to its very 
eyes, it will next year either yield uncondi- 
tionally to Mr. Blackwell and his party, 
and take its chances, or it will very slsialy 
return a simple ‘‘no” to their demands and 
their threats. 

We hear a good deal—and as we believe 
truthfully—in these days about intimidation 
in certain Southern States; but need we, 
after all, go out of Massachusetts, in this 
year of our Lord 1876, to see it abroad in all 
its glory? For the past three years, espe- 
cially, men who think and act under Mr. 
Blackwell’s leadership, have been to Repub- 
lican nominees and threatened to defeat 
them at the polls by bolts, and by bitter, 
malignant personal warfare, unless they 
would solemnly and unequivocally pledge 
themselves to vote in the General Court as 
they should dictate. 

We know what we are writing about! 
And there have been and are Republican 
nominees—God knows we pity them from 
the bottom of our heart—who, because of 
this intimidation and threatening, have put 
aside their honest convictions, surrendered 
their individuality, stifled all their manhood 
—or as much of it as they were bidden to 
stifle—branded coward upon their foreheads 
in their own handwriting, and then gone 
down to Boston to help make laws for the 
governing of this commonwealth—not as 
men firmly grounded in the determination 
to do their duty honestly and fearlessly, as 
their own God-given consciences and judg- 
ment should bid them do it, but as cringing 
hypocrites—mere machines in the hands of 
men whose servants they had promised to 
be. God pity the man who will thus craven- 
ly lay down his manhood! And yet this 
has been done, time and again. You know 
it has, Mr. Blackwell! 

The duty of the Republican party is un- 
mistakably plain. If it were otherwise than 
the party of progress, of humanity, of an 
ennobled and increasing enlightenment, it 
would cease to call out our respect or our 
support. But it must never be a party 
bound hand and foot by dictation and 
threats. Its salvation must never be made 
to depend upon what any element of ultra- 
ism may think of it. 

The Republican party has done much for 
the cause of Temperance, even from the po- 
litical-Prohibition standpoint. It is best 
sometimes to revert to the past. It gave to 
the State as stringent a Prohibitory law as 
could be framed. It coupled with that law, 
at the demand of Mr. Blackwell and his 
friends, the iniquitous State Constabulary. 
which fattened upon bribery and official 
villainy, as more than one investigation has 
amply proven. 

All that has ever been done by any politi- 
cal party in Massachusetts in behalf of 
Temperance, has been done by the Repub- 
lican party. All that the ultra Prohibitory 
leaders asked for they got, and that, too, 
year after year. Now, then, Mr. Black- 
well, how much credit has it received there- 
for, from men like yourself? We respect- 
fully submit that this is a fair question. 
Has it not been sneeredat? Has it not been 
taunted with treachery, even when it was 
doing all yon asked it todo? The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Talbot was demanded, coupled 
with the threat that unless he was nominat- 
ed, the Republican party would be ‘‘punish 
ed.” Well, Mr. Talbot was nominated, 
Hon. A. H. Rice moving that his nomina- 
tion be made unanimous. He ought to 
have been elected; but he was beaten. At 
once the ry was brought, in shameless 
disre of Mr. Rice’s generous and manly 
stand for Mr. Talbotin the convention, that 
Mr. Rice and his friends defeated Mr. Tal- 
bot in Boston. Of course this charge was 














not true, but it answered the purpose very 
nicely of shifting for the time being, from 
the shoulders where it belongec, the defeat 
of the Republican nominee. Mr. Talbot 
was beaten because of the two-cent work 
done for him in the country towns by men 
who can always talk loud enough and long 
enough for reform, so long as it don’t cost 
them anything. They want political cam- 
paigns won, but not with their money! Gov. 
Talbot was assuredly beaten in those coun- 
try towns where a little effort on the part of 
men who claimed so much credit to them- 
selves for his nomination, would inevitably 
have changed the result. The figures will 
show to any unprejudiced man or woman 
that if the rural communities—which really 
insisted upon and procured his nomination 
—had done as well by Mr. Talbot as did 
that terrible city of Boston, he must have 
beaten Mr. Gaston by not less than 10,000 
votes. But perhaps it was all for the best, 
since, 1n less than a year thereafter, the very 
men who had before bemoaned his defeat, 
turned upon Mr. Talbot with quite as much 
bitterness as they had before visited upon 
Mr. Rice, because of the manner in which 
the former retired from the gubernatorial 
canvass of that year, announcing his de- 
termination to stick by the Republican par- 
ty, and also committing himself to a fair 
trial of the license system. 

The plain truth is—and we wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that we now refer solely 
to so-called leaders—there are men in the 
State who feel that they have no more to 
expect in the way of office from the Repub- 
lican party. While acting with the party, 
they kept its local organizations in a con- 
tinual ferment. They always wanted some- 
thing more than they had, and made it a 
point never to be satisfied with what they 
had—unless it was an office, or the power of 
dictating nominations. No concessions an- 
swered their purpose. They must have 
their own way, absolutely, or a row was 
forthwith in order. And so, to-day, they 
feel the pressing need of one of two things: 
Either the party must be practically dis- 
rupted, and another built upon its ruins to 
their liking with themselves as sole political 
architects, or there must be engrafted upon 
the party, issues which, once thus engrafted, 
they fondly believe will at once promote 
them to the front rank of dominant party 
leadership. 

We expect to see such men disappointed 
on both these points. The Republican par- 
ty in Massachusetts will not be so easily 
shrouded and coftined as many profess to 
believe.— Milford Journal. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 





‘Snort Hints AND HELPS FOR WoMAN’s 
TEMPERANCE Work,” by Miss Frances 
E. Willard, has been revised and cor- 

rected by the author, and 48 new pages 
added, and all stereotyped by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, making an 
entirely new book, and it is full of valua- 
ble thoughts and suggestions to all work- 
ers in this important movement. 

It gives practical hints how to form Local, 
County, District, and State Unions; Meth- 
ods of Work in Towns and Cities; Saloon 
Visitings; Gospel Temperance Meetings; 
Union Clubs; Prayer meetings; How to or- 
ganize the Children; Family Inns; Reform 
Clubs; Juvenile Unions; Young Women’s 
Work, with Suggestions and Hints about 
Communion Wine; New Year’s Calls; the 
Pledge; Woman’s Lyceum Bureau, etc., 
etc.; giving a variety of constituents 
pledges, cards, etc., ete. 

The book makes 120 pages, and should be 
in the hands of every woman in America. 
Price 25 cents. 

For sale by J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade St., 
New York. 





Bits oF TALK FOR THE YOUNG FO Lks, by 

H. H., is a charming book, alternating 
prose and poetry by chapters. It is radiant 
with the genius which H. H. gives to all 
her books. We shall publish next week, 
one of the chapters, A PARABLE, which 
shows the excellent quality of the book. 
It is for sale by Roserts Broruers. 
Price, $1.00. 





AvuTUMN LEAVES, BY CHRISTIE CRUST. 

This is an illustrated book for children, 
of 139 pages, very neatly gotten up, on ex- 
cellent paper, with green and gold covers. 
It is not like the “common run” of story 
books for children. But far better, in that 
it is not sensational, leaves no reader ready 
to run away, commit murder, or join the 
gipsies. It gives quiet entertainment and 
instruction, in just such a pleasant way as 
a wise good mother would, to a group of 
children gathered to have storiestold. The 
author dedicates it ‘‘affectionately to my 
pupils, wherever they may be. But most 
especially to that little band that followed 
my varied fortunes so faithfully after that 
terrible calamity, the Chicago fire.” It is 
from the press of B. Thurston & Co., Port- 
land. 





THE Stery oF our Country, by Mrs. 
Lewis B. Monroe, is handsomely illustrated 
and well adapted to give a brief general 
knowledge of the history of our country, 
from the discovery by Columbus until 
Washington was chosen its first President. 
There are no burdensome dates, nor worrying 
statistics, which too often spoil histories for 
the young. But the story is a thread of 
some of the great facts of our early times, 
and so is valuabie to instruct and please: It 
is published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
Price $1.50. 





INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


The Pennsylvania Peace Society, on the 
7th inst., addressed an amiable but somewhat 
long and verbose letter to John Walter, 
proprietor of the London Times, expressing 
the hope that his visit to America may re- 
sult in “forging the fraternal chain of inter- 
national peace between Great Britain and 
the United States.” The veteran journalist 
makes the following cordial reply: 
Wrxpsor Horen, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1876. 

Respected Friends :—I thank you sincerely 
for the kindly welcome conveyed to me in 
your unexpected but most acceptable ad- 
dress, which I regret I was prevented by 
my early departure from Philadelphia from 
receiving and acknowledging in person. It 
affords one of the most gratifying proofs 
among the many I have received = my 
recent tour that the experience which I re- 
ceived from my first visit to this country, 
fourteen years ago, has not been thrown 
away; but that the spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance and good-will which I have endeavored, 
to the best of my ability, to promote, is 
daily exercising a stronger influence over 
the people of our respective countries. It 
has afforded me particular pleasnre to ob- 
serve that the hearty co-operation of Great 
Britain and her colonies in the great and 
successful enterprise of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition has been so warmly appreciated by 
the people of the United States. I know 
it will have, among other beneficial effects, 
that of strengthening and extending that 
commercial intercourse between the two 
countries, upon which the welfare of so 
many millions depends. With .o to 
the special objects of your society, I would 
venture to observe that in proportion, and 
only in proportion as the mass of mankind 
becomes penetrated by the leaven of Chris- 
tian charity, can we expect to see the peace- 
ful method of arbitration, in cases of inter- 
national disputes, substituted for those bar- 
barous appeals to force which have hitherto 
been the rule rather than the exception in 
such cases. I look to the influence of Chris- 
tianity and to that alone as the panacea for 
those evils, of which you justly complain, 
and against which you are struggling; and 
I regard the late amicable arbitration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
by which a dangerous and difficult contro- 
versy was brought to a peaceful solution, 
as one of the first fruits of that infiuence 
which you are laboring to extend. I trust 
that the two nations, united as they are by 
the ties of blood, religion and language, 
may henceforth be rivals only in their ef- 
forts to excel each other in promoting the 
cause of peace and good-will, both at home 
and abroad. Iam, respected friends, your 
faithful servant, JOHN WALTER. 


BRYANT 
AND 
LONGFELLOW., 

A superblife-size portrait of eith- 
ev of these Favorite poets will be sent 
with the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
for 1877 to any one rem itting 
$5.00 direct to the Publishers, 





THE ATLANTIC FOR 1877 
Will have among its attractions— 


An unusual number of poems by LONGFELLOwW; 
poems by LOWELL, W LITTIER, HOLMES; a new 
story, in three porte, by T. B. ALDRICH; two stories 
in dramatic form by W. D. HOWELLS; frequent con- 
tributions from MARK TWAIN; papers on Colonial 
History by C. F. ADAMS, Jr.; descriptions of Egy 
tian Life by CHARLES HALE; and MRS. KEM. 
BLE’S “Old Woman's Gossip.” 

ORIGINAL MUSIC, in each number, by such com- 

osers as J. K. PAINE, GEORGE L. OSGOOD, Ju- 

1US EICHBERG, DUDDEY BUCK, and FRANCIS 
BOOTT, with words by some of the best ATLANTIC 
poets. 
THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, a new department 


Now is the time to subseribe. 


_TERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents, 
Yearly subscription, $4, postage free; with life-size 
portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, $5. 

Remit by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 
5 O. Hoveuton & Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


Holiday Music Books! 


Two Splendid Volumes for Presents. 
The World of Song! 


Price in Bds $2.50. Cloth $3.00. Gilt 4.00, 


Rarely have we issued a book of songs includin 
such a variety of really first-class and popular Vocal 
Music. 250 pages, full Sheet Music size, Songs by 
acaey sixty different composers, and among the com- 
ew ons are mauy such gems as ‘“*Come to me quick- 

,’ “Golden Locks are Silver,” “My Heart's best 

ove,”’ “‘She’s a Rosy, she’s a Posy,” and Millard’s 
“Whippowil.” 








We publish 19 valuable collections uniform with the 
*“WorLpb” and “Gems.” Send for Catalogue of ‘Home 
Musical Liprary,” and select one or more of its 
books for Christmas. 


Gems of the Dance! 
A Companion to the famous “Gems of Strauss!” 


$2.50 in Bds, $3.00 Cloth, $4.00 Gilt. 


The “Gems or Stravss” had a wonderful success, 
and this new work is fully its equal, and contains the 
recent ‘Strauss’ pieces, and many ot ers by Gungel, 
Lamothe, Faust, Coote, Zikoff, and other eminent 
composers. 232 pages, full Sheet Music size, well 
filled with Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, Quadrilles, etc. 

Either book mailed post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,, 
741 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The New En land Women’« Club.— 


Monday, Dec. 4th, 3.30 P. mM. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
will read a paper. 





A Young Woman Wishes Employment: 
Would like a position as seamstress orto do light 
housework. Those having work of any nature to offer, 
please address ‘*Energy,”’ this office. Good references 
will be given. 








Elocution.—Miss S. A. Mayo will give instruc- 
tion in Elocution and in the reading of Shakespeare 
at 3 Tremont Place. Best of references. 





Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1877. 


TWENTIETH YEAR. 





The publishers have the pleasure of announcing the 
following attractive features of the ATLANTIC for 1877. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW will contribute an un- 
usual number of Poems, and 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
and OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES will also fur- 
nish Poems. Poetry may also be expected from E. 
C. STEDMAN, T. B. ALDRICH, and other well- 
known ATLANTIC poets. 

T. B. ADDRICH will contribute a story in three parts, 
and CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., a series of 
papers on Colonial History. 

W. D. HOWELLS will publish Two Stories in Dra- 
matic Form, of three numbers each, a novel feature 
in magazine literature. Mr. Howells will also furnish 
tye, charming essays on New England Country 

€. 

MARK TWAIN will be a frequent contributor 

MRS. KEMBLE'S chapters of ** Old Woman's Gossip” 
will extend through a considerable portion of the 
year, and will continue to furnish delightful pictures 
of places and people she has seen. 

CHARLES HALE will write a few brief papers on 
Egyptian Life, and 

G P. LATHROP, author of *‘A Study of Hawthorne,” 
several Essays on American Authors. 


A VALUABLE SERIES OF PAPERS 


On various professions and employments will be fur- 
nished by distinguished writers, and will describe The 
Work of a School Superintendent, a New England 
Farmer, a@ Western Former. a Managing Editor, a 
Congressman, @ Cotton Manufacturer, a Pennsylva- 
nia Iron Master, etc., etc. 

A unique feature of the magazine for 1877 will be 
contributions to each number of 


ORIGINAL MUSIC 


By such composers as J. K. Paine, George L. Osgood, 
Julius Eichberg, Dudley Buck, and Francis Boott, 
with words by some of the most distinguished ATLAN- 
TIC poets, he ATLANTIC has long stood alone in the 
value of its musical criticism, and the publishers are 
confident of the public appreciation of their a 
to give each month some fresh and charming melody 
worthy of the try with which it is matched—some 
song which shall be a pleasure to every household, and 
a means of education in musical taste. 
THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB 
Will be the title of a new Department, unlike any fea- 
ture in other magazines, and devoted to desultory crit- 
icism of arts, letters, politics, and society. Some of 
the best-known contributors to the magazine will ap- 
pear constantly, though anonymously, in its columns, 
and the Department will be bright and attractive. 
A SPLENDID LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT OF 
BRYANT, 
Similar to the beautiful portrait of Mr. LonereLLow 
published last year, and by the same artist, will be fur- 
nished to all subscribers to the ATLANTIC for 1877 for 
One Dollar. 

TEBMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents. 
Yearly a, $4; with life-size portrait of Bry- 
ant or Longfellow, $5; with both portraits, $6. u 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

Remit by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 
a O. Hoverton & Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


H, 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY. Boston; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 











A. N. HARDY, 
Photographist 
22 WINTER STREET. 


First-Class Cards, Cabinets, & Promenades. 
Particular attention given to 
LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 
In Oil Crayon, India Ink and Water Colors. 
All Negatives kept three years, and duplicates can be 
obtained at any time. 

Copying in all its Branches. 


Old Pictures can be enlarged and Colored, or worked 
in Crayon, with great accuracy. 








A SPECIALTY MADE OF CHILDREN'S 
PICTURES. 





PRICES REASONABLE. 





- HUMAN HAIR 
WHOLESALE PRICES! 


I have this day marked down the price of my entire 
stock of Real French Human Hair. 

Switches in allsizes and shades, Curls in every de- 
sirable style, rey Wigs. Top-pieces, Marguerita 
Wave, Wave a la Mode, Wave Tpingles, Scalpets, 
Real Water Curls and Frizzes and many other novel- 
ties. 1 will offer such 


BARGAINS IN HUMAN HAIR 


Work as were never before known. My stock is com- 
lete, and everything in the human hair line can be 
ound at my New Store. No. 426 Washington Street, 

corner of Summer (formerly occupied by Andrew C. 

Mudge.) See Prices. 


dk rere $14.00 
| Lh ere 12.00 
Be ND BR seve ccecccccecesees 10.00 
BRED BONES BOE. ccc ccccccccccescse Ge 
ee ED BBs ve nccsccescccsecscs 4.00 
ee ME MD, accede vecccceseraes 4.00 
GED BWMCNGS TOE... cc sccccccccces SOO 
ee Pls vcseseecccsssdusese 2.50 


The above goods are warranted to be strictly first 
quality French Hair. Also a lot of German Hair 


Switches. 
re $2.50 
ID SD icoccavessesesceste 2.00 
gp OS rer 1,50 
Sr I EE ad nceebabvesaacave 1.00 
~_\YT ‘ ‘ = _ ‘ " fi 4 
LONG SIDE CURLS. 
$3.50 (3 on side) for................ $2.00 
i gg ¥ | eee 1.50 
RE YY Seer. 1,00 
i Te yy eee 25 


This is the greatest chance ever offered to get Hu- 
man Hair, in every desirable style, at cheaper prices 
than will ever be found again. French toilet articles 
all marked down accordingly. 


REAL LUBIN’S EXTRAGTS 
FOR 50 CENTS. 
Money to be refunded in all cases where goods are 
not as represented. Ladies who have bought of us 


can testify to these facts. Look out for bogussigns, 
and be sure you are in the right place. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, 


Corner Summer St., Boston. 
4w49 


7 and steady work 

GO OD PAY for one or two en- 

terprising men or women in each county. Particulars 

free. Donot let this opportunity pass. Send $3.00 

for outfit worth $20.00. Address J. LATHAM & CO, 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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